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YE LIVE IN A WORLD OF GLORIOUS LIGHT 





L holo 


HROUGH the ages light has meant so much to 
man. It has been to him a symbol of beauty, 
freedom and health. Its absence means ugliness, poor 
living conditions, lack of progress. 
Today, 
libraries and hospitals bathed in light, we hardly ap- 


with homes, schools, offices, factories, 
preciate that a scant six decades ago, at the dawn of 
the electrical age, our light depended on flickering 
candles, oil lamps, gas, and even the glow of the 


kitchen stove. 


Millions are still living in the United States who 
can remember when there were no electric lights at 
all. Today, thanks to inventive genius and a plentiful 
supply of copper, countless miles of wires 
carry light throughout the land, And each 


Aston 


year more electrified homes join in the fight to light 
up the dark corners. 
COPPER—Metal of Progress 

Edison's invention of the incandescent lamp in 1879 
and the building of the first central station in 1882 
coincided with the development of the great copper 
ore bodies at Butte, Montana. Were it not that these 
new mines made copper available in abundance for 
the expansion of electrical services, the growth of 
electricity and the progress of American civilization 
would have been immeasurably retarded. 

Essential though copper is today to every activity of 
modern man, much advancement lies ahead. Through 
continued research and constantly improving methods 
of fabrication, copper will further fulfill 


its destiny as the Metal of Progress. —_ 40303 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


New York 


25 Broadway 
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NHAT BRITISH DEFEAT WOULD 

REIN: acsunidcdsckiaspbtheteacassienabiuadenaibuceeiieieaweneatons - 2 
Up until a very short while ago, White House as- 
sociates would have said “fantastic” to the idea 
that England could be invaded. Now that pos- 
sibility has been hammered into the minds of 
the Administration. As a result there has been 
a wholesale revision of inside planning. Just 
what direction that planning is taking is fully 
explained in this article. 


TRUTH ABOUT OUR AIR PROGRAM..P. 9 
“Why,” thunders a good section of America, “is 
this Government suddenly waking up to the fact 
that this nation’s brains and resources have not 
recognized and organized an adequate air force?” 
The answer can now be told, and it is told in this 
dynamite-packed story of official inertia, of gen- 
erals and admirals who scoffed at our sky-riding 
Cassandra, the late General Billy Mitchell. Here, 
fact on fact, is the true and amazing story of our 
air program. 


NEW DEAL CONTROL OF DEFENSE....P. 11 
One big fight brewing in Washington is over the 
management of the national defense program. 
One group wants the New Deal to make use of 
industry’s leaders by inviting business to take a 
more active part in the plans now being shaped. 
The other group is anxious for Government it- 
self to retain full power over the controls to be 
set up. Here in this article is a clear picture of 
the situation as viewed by those in the know. 


AMERICA’S ARMED MIGHT.................. P. 12 
Just what is Congress giving and about to give 
this country in the way of adequate defense? 
How much actual cash is going to flow from 
the Treasury into arms and industrial plants? 
What will this money be used for? These are 
but a few of the many questions carefully an- 
swered in this article. 


WARPLANE DOLLARS VS. RELIEF 
Se II a snvcechnscnsensdidssunpuensecdoupenieasibesdhetbaneoed P. 18 
Overnight the whole New Deal concept of pump 
priming seems to have been thrown into reverse. 
Now the emphasis is on spending for defense. 
Less and less may be the urge to spend for re- 
lief. Here, in Pictogram and article, are some 
facts and figures now receiving serious consider- 
ation on Capitol Hill and in the White House. 
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MOBILIZING ECONOMIC POWER........P 

It isn’t generally known that the industrial mo- 
bilization plan has just about been discarded. A 
new program is in the making. This week’s 
Newsgram offers a preview of what the new 
“M-Day” for industry and labor will look like. 


THE COST OF REARMING............ P. 29 
Up-to-the-minute news affecting everybody’s 
pocketbook is contained in this article, which 
appraises the tax outlook and the prospects of 
raising the federal debt limit in the light of de- 
fense spending just ahead. Things are happen- 
ing rapidly, and this article is based on the 
latest thoughts of administration fiscal experts. 


TREND OF BUSINESG............000..00. P. 31 
Industry is on the march. Specifically analyzed 
are the outstanding developments of the last 
week and of the week ahead to reveal the effect 
of the new armament economy. 


Fi ei ee Me! | Aen P. 34 
Our own “parachute correspondent” walked in- 
to the office last week-end, and, after divesting 
himself of one bicycle pump (small), one box of 
matches (kitchen size), and a box of vitamin 
(A, B, C, D, E, F, G) capsules, proceeded to 
draft for Der Fuehrer an account of what to 
expect when he lands on the Mall. Our cor- 
respondent assures us he got his information 
straight from a sixth columnist in Greenland, 
who prepared for the blitzkrieg by learning to 
doubletalk with seals. Oh, well. 
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Speeding Defense Program. . . 50,000 Civilian Pilots 


Alien Control Measures . . . Industry's Role in Crisis 


President Roosevelt tells the world 
how America is meeting the impact 
of Europe’s war . . . announces plans 
to train 50,000 civilian pilots in com- 
ing fiscal year for Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine reserves . . . Primary training 
cost, running into many millions of 
dollars, supplements $3,000,000,000 
defense appropriation which Congress 
is rushing toward enactment .. . Pres- 
ident warns against excessive profits 
and labor disputes . . . pledges con- 
tinuance of Administration’s social 
reforms. 


xk * 


Record-breaking emergency legis- 
lation steps ahead in Congress with 
clock-like precision . . . Senate swiftly 
passes annual Army and Navy supply 
bills to which were added President’s 
huge defense program to become law 
in few days . . . Senate has $1,000,- 
000,000 bill for WPA and relief, al- 
ready rushed through House .. . Na- 
val expansion bill, passed by House, 
now in Senate with early enactment 
predicted . . . both houses rushing 
“must” measures .. . Senate Majority 
Leader Barkley reiterates forecast of 
Congress adjournment June 8, not- 
withstanding talk of recesses. 


x * * 


King George VI broadcasts to 
British empire warning of nation’s 
peril . . . says Germany seeks com- 
plete destruction of the empire as a 
prelude to world conquest . . . Pre- 
mier Churchill exchanges messages 
with Premier Mussolini in effort to 
clarify Italy’s attitude toward war; 
Mussolini replies his attitude already 
clear. 


x kk 


President repudiates idea of a coa- 
lition Cabinet, but says many out- 
siders to be brought into vast defense 
program ... expects state governors 
to cooperate .. . Former Republican 
Presidential Nominee Landon, after 
White House luncheon, tells press 
President’s elimination of himself as 
third term candidate would be price 
of any coalition . .. White House re- 
ply is President is too busy to prepare 


2 


political statements . . . Business Ad- 
visory Council, comprising leaders in 
industry, pledge to President full co- 
operation in defense program. 


xk 


Chairmen of Senate and House 
Naval Committees introduce joint 
bills to authorize immediate purchase 
of 10,000 naval warplanes and to es- 
tablish new air facilities to cost $124,- 
132,000 and to train 16,000 naval 
pilots . . . Colonel Lindbergh’s radio 
address charging war hysteria and 
“meddling” with European affairs 
arouses criticism at Washington... 
President Jouett, Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce, says manufacturers 
can expand production to 50,000 mili- 
tary planes annually ... reveals 23 
of 45 airplane plants already work- 
ing on military orders . many 
bombing planes from American fac- 
tories already winging across Atlantic. 


=x & 2 


Senate committee kills proposal to 
sell Army, Navy planes to Allies... 
Treasury obtains agreements from 
airplane industry to spread manufac- 
ture of favored types of warplanes 
and engines among many plants. 


xk & 


Government tightens control of 
aliens ... House Committee approves 
President’s proposal to transfer im- 
migration and naturalization services 
from Labor to Justice Departments. 

Supreme Court of U.S. upholds 
constitutionality of national bitumi- 
nous coal act .. . agrees to review cer- 
tain issues in NLRB case against Re- 
public Steel Corporation . . . Secre- 
tary Wallace announces 1940 wheat 
loan program averaging 64 cents a 
bushel to producers .. . says loan on 
1940 rye crop will be available to pro- 
ducers in eight states ... U.S. sends 
liner President Roosevelt to Galway, 
Ireland, to take off American refugees 

. notifies belligerent nations not to 
molest ship . . . President nominates 
Sumner T. Pike, of Maine, as SEC 
Commissioner . . . President vetoes 
$110,000,000 rivers and harbors au- 
thorization bill. 
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NOWSGTGIG 


President is forced to calculate on the basis of Allied defeat; on the 
basis of a German-dominated Europe; on the basis of Japanese Far Eastern ambi- 
tions; on the basis of a radically changed U.S. position. 


2201 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 





Chance of Britain and France overcoming German gains is held to be small; 
is likely to grow smaller. Decisions then forced upon United States: whether 
to accept war or enforced isolation; whether to take vitally needed defense out- 
posts in the Atlantic; whether to encourage the British to run their Empire--or 
even the war--from Canada with U.S. aid; whether to block out German trade with 
this hemisphere or to deal with the Germans on a controlled-trade basis. 





Events just ahead will determine the character of decisions; will force the 
hand of policy-makers. Only clear guide to possible action is provided by Roose= 
velt declaration that United States will enforce "protection of the whole Ameri- 
can Hemisphere against invasion or control or domination by non-American nations." 





Meaning: This country is prepared to go to war to prevent penetration--mili- 
tary or economic--into North, Central or South America by nations of Europe or Asia. 


Obligation assumed is a big one; is going to require vast armament for as- 
sured fulfillment; is going to influence future policies affecting business, af- 
fecting finance, affecting labor and affecting agriculture. Same trends that 
produced totalitarian controls in Europe will develop here. 


Prospect is strong that Roosevelt will seek to float this country to harmony 
on a sea of money; that he will refuse any concession to business on labor law 
change, on tax law easing, on antitrust law alteration. 





Definitely: Business will not be called upon to guide rearmament; will not be 
given separate, emergency machinery to use in furthering war preparation. Presi- 
dent will operate through existing machinery of government; will use RFC for fi- 
nancing plant expansion, SEC for money controls, AAA for farm production and 
price controls, Wage-Hour and Walsh-Healey Acts for labor controls, Treasury ma- 
chinery for coordination and for purchasing. Effect: To set up a one-man control, 


centering vital decisions in the White House; to build controls into permanent 
machinery. 





But: War preparation will keep within the profit system; will depend import- 
antly upon private business; will utilize orthodox methods of taxation--income, 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-= (Continued) 


excise, excess profits; will use orthodox financing to raise money; will strive 
by persuasion rather than compulsion to keep down strikes; will use antitrust 
laws as one means of price control. 


President and Treasury Secretary Morgenthau will expect big orders to influ- 
ence the attitude of businessmen, to calm criticism for refusing to change labor laws. 
Comments: "They'll come and get it when the orders are ready." "Money no longer 
means anything to the Government." Meaning: Business sentiment will be influenced 
by Government buying. Public concern over debt is expected to die down. Roose- 
velt is told that results are the one thing that now will count; that outpouring 
of funds will be relatively unimportant so long as productive capacity in indus- 
try is not fully utilized; will become important only when that capacity is oc- 
cupied and when spending will lead to price inflation. 


7 * * 


Present rise in industrial activity may prove deceptive. FRB production in- 
dex now is at 107, against 102 in April; is pointing strongly upward. Continued 
war in Europe, expanded armament spending at home would assure a modest boom; 
would lead to broad activity throughout American industry. 





Catch now is that threatened defeat for the Allies is upsetting markets, is 
upsetting confidence. Actual defeat would prove a severe shock, temporarily, to 
business. Reasons: Vital export markets in Britain and France would be lost. 
All of Europe would fall under the sway of Germany's controlled economic system; 
would be meshed into that system and taken out of the once free world system. 
There would be a severe shock to sentiment; a severe--if brief--reaction to business. 








Longer-range implications of present developments are bullish; are pointed 
to greatly increased activity as this nation overcomes all obstacles standing in 
the way of a vast defense effort. Inside talk even is of a $14,000,000,000 budget 
in the next year; of a possible $17,000,000,000 peace-time budget as defense spend- 
ing gets fully under way. 





Underlying trends: Toward some strong executive leadership and away from any 
congressional leadership; toward a daring foreign policy as it affects this hemi- 
sphere, but away from ventures in Europe or Asia; toward some understanding with 
Britain that will keep the British fleet out of the hands of Germanv; toward a grad- 
ually shaping military economy for the United States. 


Days of drift in this country probably are numbered, to give way to stronger 
government action, to a vastly increased importance for Washington decisions and 
policies. Big government is in the cards. 








Every sign is that Roosevelt has decided to accept a third nomination; that 
he will feel obliged to make no move that would alter present policies. 





President's view obviously is that responsibility for decisions rests on 
him until next January in any event; that this is to be the period of emergency 
and crisis; that it would be unwise to let any doubt arise concerning future atti- 


tude of this country in world affairs; that tradition must give way to altered 
Situations in today's world. 
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Scientific tests against 14 leading 
extra-priced gasolines prove 


And here’s how users of 


| extra-priced gasolines voted 
| last fall on the other qualities 
of Nu-Blue Sunoco 


THE QUESTION: -_ 
i wit 
this new gasoline compare — 
i exagtacr a you have been using, in 


Knockless Performance 91.2 y 


Good or Better 
As Good? Better 2 


Pick-up, Acceleration 93.7 Tosa 


od or Better 
As Good? er? Not as Good? As Go 


All-around Performance 90.3 Zsau| 


As Good or Better 
As Good? Better? 


THIS SPRING ee» mileage tests made at low, 


medium and high speeds, were completed March 
27. by Pittsburgh Testing Laboratories. Regard- 
less of speed, Nu-Blue Sunoco was unsurpassed in 
miles per gallon by any of the 14 extra-priced gas- 
olines tested: and since it sells at regular gas 
price, Nu-Blue Sunoco gave more miles per dollar. 


LAST FALL eee an independent research 


organization asked 1475 premium gas users in 
14 cities to test Nu-Blue Sunoco and— 


9 out of 10 said Nu-Blue Sunoco 
equalled or excelled 
extra-priced gasolines 
in road performance 
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When President Roosevelt on May 16th told 


Congress of the need for more war planes, more 


warships, more arms in general, newspapers 
gave that message “page one” space. 

To those who rely on The United States 
NEWS, however, many of the points made by 
the President were not new. 

As far back as November, 1938, The United 
States NEWS published a Pictogram on “How 
America Might be Bombed from the Air.” 

April 19th, this year, we presented a map 
showing how quickly bombers could reach the 
United States from Greenland. (The President 
in opening his discussion of air attack started 
from Greenland). 

During the week of April 22nd we called at- 


tention in a Pictogram to the speed with which 


Japan and other countries were overhauling the 


United States in naval power. 


During the week of May 6th we pointed out 
with maps the vast defense programs that the 
United States must undertake to protect itself. 


During the week of May 13th another Picto- 
gram and article pointed out the superior air 
power of Germany over the United States and 
her vast power to build. Our defense needs 
were also reviewed by Bernard M. Baruch, 
Chairman of the War Industries Board dur- 
ing the last War. 


Every one of these points were stressed by 
the President in speaking to Congress weeks 
after readers of The United States NEWS had 


the information. 


It is little wonder that important men and women throughout America 
look to The United States NEWS for the vital facts affecting our nation- 
al life. When the facts break in the newspapers, they “knew that before.” 
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WHAT A BRITISH DEFEAT 
WOULD MEAN FOR U.S. 


Officials Roused to Action by Prospect of New Perils and Burdens 


Seizure of Allied fleets by foe, 
capital of Empire in Canada, 
hemisphere invasion weighed 


This Government today is bracing itself 
for possible invasion and defeat of Great 
Britain by Germany. Three possibilities 
are getting the most urgent attention at the 
White House and among the governing 
staffs of the Army and Navy. They are: 

First, the chance that Britain will be 
defeated, but will save her fleet for bas- 
ing on Canada as the new center of 
the British Empire; second, defeat and 
scuttling of the British fleet; third, defeat 
and acquisition of the British fleet by 
Germany as a condition for peace. 

President Roosevelt is being forced to 
shape American policy in the light of 
those possibilities. The sudden rush to arm 
is a first result. Other actions will follow 
a fast-developing situation in the days 
and weeks ahead. 


Dangers to America 

Until now, mere thought of invasion and 
conquest of England has been considered 
fantastic at the White House. Now even 
Britain herself is considering that eventu- 
ality. The United States sees dangers to 
her own position that in the past had not 
even been contemplated. The reason is this: 

From a high source comes word that 
Hitler has let the British Government 
know that he will demand delivery to 
Germany of the British fleet in event of 
German victory. The price of failure to 
deliver that fleet, according to his terms, 
will be devastation of the British Isles 
from the air. Razing of a section of Rotter- 
dam is described as a German reminder 
of what the choice can be. 

If Britain’s choice, in event of defeat, 
is to give up the fleet, this country’s posi- 
tion will be perilous. An undercurrent of 
official excitement here grows from that 
realization. The realization is this: An 
important part of the American fleet is 
tied to the Pacific. The fleet must stay in 
the Pacific to guard Alaska and Hawaii 
and the Panama Canal even if a decision 
should be reached that the Philippines 
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could not be defended. Japan today has 
a navy nearly as large in size as the 
American Navy. 

Hitler, in the Atlantic, possessed of the 
British, French, German and Italian fleets 
for use in any desired naval venture, would 
dominate that ocean. He would have a 
large proportion of the vast merchant 
fleets of those nations. He could grab 
Greenland, take Bermuda, grab the Cape 
Verde Islands, move with his air force and 
combined fleets into British possessions in 
the Caribbean, take steps to dominate 
Brazil. He might even—and officials 





United States prepares for shock 
of possible British defeat. 

Behind the sudden worry over 
American defenses. 

A question concerning the fu- 
ture of the British Navy. 

How a German victory would 
upset apple carts in this hemi- 
sphere. 

An atmosphere of crisis. 





whisper this—force the United States to 
defend Canada. 

The very thought of this situation is a 
nightmare to the highest officials of this 
nation. They think of commitments to 
defend South America against any in- 
vader. They remember the continuing 
commitment to go to war to defend the 
Philippines. They look at a fleet the size 
of Japan’s that might have to confront 
the combined fleets of the world, coupled 
with vast air forces far superior to any 
the United States can have for many 
months to come. 

Only tempering considerations are these: 
first, the Allies may not surrender their 
fleets if they are forced to deal with the 
Germans; second, Hitler, if victorious, may 
turn to Eastern Europe rather than 
toward the Western Hemisphere. Both of 
those considerations are based upon hope. 


If hopes are realized, however, then 
this would be the situation: The British 
might scuttle their fleet, or the British 
might bring their fleet to Canada. 

A scuttled British fleet would leave the 
United States with a navy large enough to 
discourage Japan in the Pacific. It would 
leave Germany and Italy with a com- 
bined navy five-eighths as large as the 
American Navy to operate in the Atlantic. 
If the Japanese cooperated with the Ger- 
mans and Italians in a joint venture 
against this hemisphere, the United States 
would still be in a bad way. Officials are 
having to consider that situation from 
every angle. 

Only in the event that the British fleet 
—with England defeated at home—would 
steam across the ocean to this hemisphere 
would this nation have reason to feel com- 
fortable. 

This is the development really expected 
by President Roosevelt and by the Amer- 
ican Navy. If that expectation should be 
realized, the United States would play a 
vital part in world readjustment. But in 
that readjustment there still would be a 
British Empire. There still would be a 
British Navy to guard the Atlantic. Only 
the setting and the American part in the 
setting would be different. 


New Responsibility for U.S. 

In high quarters, this world arrange- 
ment is under study: 

A shift from London to Canada of the 
seat of the British Empire. A secondary 
status for the British Isles within that 
Empire. A joint operation by Canada and 
the United States to maintain the British 
and American fleets and to police both the 
Pacific and Atlantic, protecting possessions 
and investments of both the American 
and British Empires. 

This would mean that the United 
States, as dominant on this continent, 
really would inherit responsibility for 
maintenance of those empires as barriers 
to the encroachment by fascist states, 
hungry for power and for territory. It 
would mean continued defense by the 
United States of all parts of this hemi- 
sphere. It would mean a readjustment of 
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the relationship between this country and 
Canada. 

An adjustment of this kind is under 
consideration. Whether that adjustment 
gets out of the study stage depends upon 
events in Europe. 

Then there are other threatening prob- 
lems of immense importance. 

Latin American nations, which the 
United States is pledged to defend, sell an 
important part of their raw materials to 
England and thereby obtain the exchange 
with which to pay for the industrial prod- 
ucts that they buy. Defeat for Britain 
would close the English market. That 
closed market would have disastrous reper- 
cussions on South and Central America. 
The United States has many of the same 
surplus products to sell that are offered by 
Latin America on world markets. This 
country cannot easily step in to supplant 
Britain as a customer. But Germany needs 
and Japan needs and Italy needs the oil 
of Mexico, the cotton and coffee of Brazil, 
the wheat and corn and meat products of 
the Argentine. Germany can offer to ex- 
change her industrial products for South 
and Central American raw materials and 
can squeeze the U.S. in those markets. 

Along with German economic penetra- 
tion goes German political penetration. 
There are large German colonies in South 
America whose members still swear al- 
legiance to their Fatherland. In Mexico, 
an important number of Germans are 
moving in. Those nations to the south are 
impressed by the fascist governments of 
Spain and Italy and Germany, which 
operate rather closely along the lines of 
some South American governments. 


Dollars for South America 


Under these circumstances, the United 
States, pledged to defend Latin America, 
might find itself in difficulty created by 
the very nations it sought to defend. 

At present, two plans are being devised 
to deal with that situation. 

One plan is to use the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to set up agencies 
that will buy up great quantities of Latin 
American raw materials, whether they 
are needed or not, so that those nations 
will be able to obtain the dollars they 
need to buy American industrial products. 

The other plan is to offer direct loans 
to the governments of South American 
nations at very low interest rates, with 
the object again of providing dollars. This 
Government even now buys Mexican sil- 
ver in rather large quantities as a means 
of subsidizing that government. It has 
been considering trade agreements as a 
possible help in the situation. Trade agree- 
ments, however, do not solve the funda- 
mental exchange problem. 
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If, later, the people of the United States 
should tire of lending or giving away 
money to Latin America, there always is 
the chance that this country might oper- 
ate along some different lines. Lending, 
however, is the weapon now considered. 

* All of the economic difficulties of a 
British defeat would not be confined to 
South America. 

England today is the biggest single 
customer for American cotton. She buys 
more American tobacco than any other 
foreign purchaser. Her markets offer an 
outlet for a large volume of American 
machinery and raw materials. Germany 
already has closed American markets in 
the Scandinavian countries and in Hol- 
land and Belgium. She will endeavor to 
close those markets in England and France 
and in the Mediterranean. A German vic- 
tory would mean loss of the bulk of ex- 
port markets totaling more than $3,000,- 
000,000 a year. That victory would pre- 
cipitate immense problems of adjustment 
in American agriculture and in some parts 
of American industry. 

The American State Department, the 
White House and the Department of Agri- 
culture are trying now to assess the effect 
of a British defeat on this nation’s busi- 
ness. 

Officials here already are convinced 
that a loss or severe reduction in European 
markets would force the United States to 
create controls in agriculture and in in- 
dustry much more severe than any yet 
tried by the New Deal. Government might 


be forced to finance the shift of more than 
half a million farmers out of cotton grow- 
ing and another large number out of wheat 
growing. There would be drastic adjust- 
ments in industries dependent upon ex- 
port business. Over-all, the effect would 
be to force large-scale government plan- 
ning. ; 

But wouldn’t there be compensating 
factors? 

This Government’s advisers see some. 
They expect that a British defeat would 
be followed by a large-scale development 
of Canada in which the United States 
would participate. They look, of course, 
for immense armament spending at home. 
Some of the more daring see the time not 
far distant when the United States might 
undertake the economic development of 
Latin America on a broad scale, through 
strong control of the policies of the other 
nations in this hemisphere. 

There is every sign—based upon the 
attitude of officials from President Roose- 
velt on down—that the period of drift 
inside the United States is nearing an end. 

It has taken the shock of imminent de- 
feat for the British and a sudden under- 
standing of the revolutionary effect of 
such a shock upon the world position of 
the United States to jolt this Govern- 
ment into action. Today in Washington 
the atmosphere is reminiscent of that in 
NRA days when a depression emergency 
had the nation on edge. This time the 
action is centering upon world problems 
and upon defense. 
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The Truth About Our 
Neglected Air Program 


How Inertia in the High Command Has Kept Us Weak in Aviation 


General Mitchell's plea 
for aircraft power ignored 
here, heeded in Germany 


President Roosevelt suddenly is de- 
manding 50,000 warplanes. Congress, with 
equal suddenness, wants to vote unani- 
mously for them. Mr. Roosevelt says those 
planes can start rolling into production at 
1,200 a month or 14,400 a year, and Henry 
Morgenthau, Treasury Secretary and spark 
plug of airplane building, talks confidently 
of early warplane production of 1,600 a 
month or 19,200 a year. 

From the White House, from offices of 
Cabinet members, from Congressmen come 
statements that all is well, that the air- 
plane situation is well in hand, that this 
country has missed no bets and is a great 
air power. There are frequent assurances 
that the United States itself is amply sup- 
plied with modern fighting planes adequate 
for all defense and that the only problem 
is to turn out fighting equipment for sale 
to Britain and France. 


The Facts About Our Air Power 


But what really is the truth? How well 
did responsible officials of the Government 
look to its air defenses? How alert were 
the commanders of this nation’s armed 
forces to the meaning of what happened in 
Poland and later in Norway? What is there 
to show that high American officials with 
access to all information coming from 
fighting fronts all over the world in recent 
years really learned anything from that 
information and acted upon it? 

The bare facts today, from official 
sources, are these: The U.S. Army posses- 
ses 2,794 planes, of which 800 are combat 
planes of fairly modern design, but lacking 
armor and armament equal to that of Ger- 
man planes. The Army hopes soon to be 
receiving 40 planes a month of a type 
that could stand against the best of 
Europe. Germany today is turning out 
3,300 first-line planes each month and in- 
tends soon to step up production to 6,000. 

Senators were shocked to learn from 
Rear Admiral John H. Towers, Chief of 
the Bureau of Naval Aeronautics, that, of 
the Navy’s 3,363 planes, only 1,367 are 
adequate for battle, and that only 734 
more are ordered. Delivery on the new 
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planes cannot be expected before July, 
1941. 

Present monthly production of war- 
planes of all kinds in the United States— 
training, pursuit, bombing, etc.—is about 
450, of which all but a few are going to 
Europe. The hope is that production can 
be increased to 800 a month, or 7,200 a 
year, by next January. References by high 
officials to much higher production totals 
are not supported by army and navy of- 
ficials who know actual deliveries. Those 
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LATE BRIG. GEN. MITCHELL 
His warnings also unheeded 


references probably are to potential pro- 
duction of airplane bodies, if all aircraft 
companies start to build war craft. They 
are not to the planes that will be delivered 
in months just ahead to Maj. Gen. H. H. 
Arnold, chief of the Army Air Corps. 
Actually, the United States is far behind 
in the air race. It cannot now make sub- 
stantial progress in that race for many 
months—fateful months for the world. 
Only a short time ago, Congress was trip- 
ping up this country in its race by throw- 
ing out requested appropriations for war 
planes, in order to increase subsidies to farm- 
ers. Present excitement and demand for ac- 
tion are unable to make up for lost time. 


These are facts from official sources. 
They emphasize the further fact that the 
United States failed completely to take 
advantage of the one military weapon that 
its own genius developed and that its own 
officers pioneered. Germany today is using 
the air tactics developed and urged upon 
this Government by American air officers, 
one of whom was court-martialed for his 
trouble. 

At this time there is no more revealing 
and no more amazing story than the story 
of Brig. Gen. William Mitchell and his 
futile attempt to convince the rulers of 
this nation that the airplane could do what 
Germany now is proving it can do. Gen- 
eral Mitchell commanded the air service 
of the First and Second Armies in the 
A.E.F. He comprehended the potentiali- 
ties of the weapon he used. 

Mitchell foresaw that the airplane could 
render obsolete the warship as then de- 
signed. When admirals laughed, Billy Mitch- 
ell took his case to the public. In June, 
1921, this nation saw a dress rehearsal of 
what occurred in 1940 under war condi- 
tions off the coasts of Norway and of Eng- 
land. With Members of Congress, foreign 
diplomats, and the entire American fleet 
as witnesses, General Mitchell directed 
army fliers who first bombed and sank a 
submarine, then a destroyer, then a cruiser 
and then the German dreadnaught Ost- 
friesland that Admiral von Tirpitz had 
said was “unsinkable.” This ship went 
down in 21 minutes. 

Still the land and sea forces scoffed. 
Air forces were given the crumbs when 
money was divided up between the old- 
line services. Mitchell argued for a separate 
air force so it could get more attention 
from Congress and more funds for research 
and development. To prove and emphasize 
his point again, in 1923 he took out the 
battleships New Jersey and Virginia and 
sank them both with bombs. 

This and the resulting controversy 
proved too much for the generals and ad- 
mirals. In 1925 President Coolidge did not 
send up General Mitchell’s name for re- 
appointment. The General reverted to a 
Colonel’s commission. When, later, the air- 
ship Shenandoah crashed, Mitchell issued 
a bitter statement attacking the high of- 
ficers of this country’s armed services for 
giving Congress misinformation and for 
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miserly treatment of aviation. He was ar- 
rested, court-martialed, convicted and sus- 
pended from the service for five years— 
a penalty that President Coolidge ap- 
proved. 

From then on, Congress went ahead ap- 
propriating billions for battleships and 
diminishing millions for aircraft. Since 
1921 this country has spent more than 
$9,000,000,000 on its Navy, of which less 
than $200,000,000 went for aircraft. In 
1939, out of a navy appropriation of 
$635,000,000, the outlay on aircraft was 
$24,000,000. In that same year, out of an 
army appropriation of above $500,000,000, 
the amount spent on aircraft was $39,000,- 
000 and for air research $3,500,000. 

President Roosevelt went along with the 
big battleship advocates, accepting the 
story that a bomb couldn’t sink a warship, 
or, if it could, it wouldn’t because the 
battleship would destroy the aircraft first. 
Mitchell’s contention was that “the only 
defense against air power is air power.” 
He insisted future aircraft would mount 
cannon and eventually would have not 
only one-pounders, but cannon up to six- 
inch caliber. He argued that the airplane 
would revolutionize warfare. 


How Germany Profited 

While the generals and admirals direct- 
ing this nation’s armed services went on 
their way scoffing, the generals and ad- 
mirals in Germany took Billy Mitchell’s 
lessons and advice to heart. They studied 
his methods and his tactics. Today, the 
world sees Germany on the verge of domi- 
nating Europe, while the United States is 
scrambling to find a way to deliver to its 
Army more than 40 airplanes a month 
that can mount the cannon that German 
aircraft carry and that Mitchell foresaw. 
General Mitchell died in 1936 and did not 
live to see another power demonstrate the 
correctness of his appraisals. 

General Arnold, present head of the 
Army’s Air Corps, had agreed with Mitch- 
ell, and in 1926 was reprimanded by the 
General Staff for too-energetic espousal of 
the cause of aircraft. The General had 
started to fly in 1911 as one of the early 
pupils of the Wrights, and ever since has 
kept in the forefront of air development. 
(See page 33.) But in the Army, as in 
the Navy, the Air Corps received what was 
left over after the remainder of the service 
was taken care of. The men who got 
ahead were those who, even if disagreeing, 
did not kick up too much fuss. 

What really is back of America’s lack 
of preparedness in the air at this critical 
time? 

The answer is given by officers who 
know, but who, for obvious reasons, can- 
not permit their names to be used. That 
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THE THROTTLE IS OPENED FOR PILOT TRAINING 


answer is covered by the one word, “in- 
ertia.” 

In other words, in both the Army and 
the Navy, the ranking admirals and rank- 
ing generals—according to testimony of 
service officers who are acquainted with 
the facts—didn’t know anything about 
airplanes and didn’t want to learn because 
it involved effort and a readjustment of 
ideas and of plans that had been developed 
through their years of service. The story 
was told of one officer in charge of an 
American army who could shoe a horse and 
cure a horse of almost any ailment, but 
who was bewildered by the thought of an 
automobile engine and who didn’t like and 
didn’t trust any kind of machine from a 
radio to an automobile. Yet today’s Army 
must be an Army of machines and of more 
machines, from motorcycles and tanks to 
trucks and airplanes. 

Officers in both the Army and Navy 
will tell a trusted inquirer that the reports 
from junior officers, who know modern 
warfare and who know the meaning and 
use of machinery war, seldom are acted 
upon by the commanding officials of the 
services. It took the actual destruction of 
warships under battle conditions before 
the American Navy or the British Navy 
would learn the lesson that Billy Mitchell 
tried to teach 19 years ago. Right now 
the fate of an empire may turn upon that 
refusal by admirals to learn a lesson. Al- 
ready American taxpayers are likely to 
be out several billions of dollars for a 
similar refusal. 

Asked why the Navy had stood against 
important change in battleship design 
through all of the years, an important and 
informed officer said: 


“Tt’s because the battleship boys ar 
more intolerant of new ideas than the 
devotees of the horse. The fact that ther 
is more freedom of expression in the Army 
enabled some progress toward mechaniza- 
tion, while in the Navy the air force had 
more difficulty selling its ideas.” 

The basic trouble? As the officers of the 
Army and Navy air services see it, the 
trouble in this country lies in the way 
funds are budgeted. 

An over-all appropriation is determined 
for each service and then the funds ar 
divided up among the branches of that 
service, not necessarily according to de 
fense need, but sometimes on the basis 
of influence of commanding officers. The 
air force, as a new arm of each service, has 
less voice and less influence in the distr: 
bution of funds. 

In Germany the old-line army offices 
had to give way to younger men, ané 
younger men, in turn, were forced to 
think of new ways to prepare for war and 
to fight a war. The new ways—which i 
reality represented a return to the lessons 
that Jeb Stuart and Bedford Forres 
taught in their cavalry operations in the 
Civil War—caught the older generals and 
admirals of Britain and France off guard. 

Officers in the American services, under 
the top ranks, argue that it is just Amer: 
‘a’s luck that Germany tried out het 
modern methods on some other armies and 
navies than those of this country. 

The truth happens to be, on the basi 
of available information, that the United 
States today is woefully unprepared in the 
air and has refused to heed the advice o 
its own prophets. Whether there now wil 
be a change remains to be seen. 
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New Deal Refuses to 
Yield Defense Control 


President's Insistence on Operating Through Existing Agencies 


Advisory board idea rejected. 
Preservation of social gains 
despite armament emergency. 


‘President Roosevelt is determined to 
obtain cooperation and appeasement from 
industry and labor on New Deal terms 
during this period of armament emergen- 
cy. Business will get war orders and will 
be expected to accept existing labor laws 
while filling them. Labor will get jobs and 
will be expected to refrain from striking. 
New Dealers will keep their laws and will 
be expected to enforce them. 

Business jumped to the conclusion that 
the sudden emergency would result in 
quick junking of New Deal reform laws. 
Overnight business leaders began to de- 
mand an end to the Walsh-Healey Act 
that limits the work week to 40 hours and 
fixes minimum wages in any corporation 
filing government contracts. They urged 
and’ expected modification of antitrust 
laws. They saw a new chance for change 
in the Wagner Act. Mr. Roosevelt con- 
sidered their haste unseemly, and, after 
John L. Lewis said he planned to organize 
armament industries, the President laid 
down these three conditions: 
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Critic in industry 
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Not a single war millionaire is to be 
created by armament spending, but every- 
body is entitled to a reasonable profit. 
Labor is not to seek advantage by striking 
in key armament industries, with the 
whole objective to keep labor or capital 
from getting rich out of war disaster. A 
very definite policy of the Government 
will be to prevent weakening of social 
gains of recent years. 

The big problem ahead is that of pro- 
duction. Government must get quick de- 
livery upon battleships and guns and tanks 
and airplanes. To get action, business 
needs efficient labor and an opportunity to 
get work out of labor. Businessmen think 
they should operate the program of arma- 
ment through special government ma- 
chinery that they would direct. Senator 
Warren Austin, of Vermont, proposed a 
five-man Industrial Council to manage 
rearmament. 

President Roosevelt rejected this whole 
business thesis. He chose Henry Morgen- 
thau, Secretary of the Treasury, to run 
the armament program. He let it be 
known that this program would be carried 
out through regular agencies of the 
Government. He decided that business- 
men would cooperate with the Govern- 
ment in any advisory capacity and in a 
coordinating capacity. He determined that 
money would induce industry to produce 
all that it could produce, and that orders 
are the determining factor in the rate of 
industrial production. 

The President is not concerned by the 
fact that leaders in key armament in- 
dustries are men who have been under 
New Deal fire. Ernest Weir, of National 
Steel; Tom Girdler, of Republic Steel; 
Eugene Grace of Bethlehem Steel, all have 
had difficulty with the Labor Relations 
Board. The steel industry went to court 
to fight the Walsh-Healey Act and has 
just lost that fight. The steel industry is 
under fire from enforcers of the antitrust 
laws and has had its troubles with the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act. John L. 
Lewis has yet to succeed in organizing 
some of the bigger units of that industry. 

Yet steel is the key armament industry, 
and it is in the steel industry—armor plate 
—that the big bottleneck exists in battle- 
ship building. 

The New Deal is going to make no 


open concession on labor laws, or taxes, or 
antitrust laws to this or any other in- 
dustry. New Dealers are convinced that, 
when the orders start flowing, every in- 
dustry receiving them will be glad to 
limit its work week to 40 hours and to 
meet minimum wage requirements and to 
gear production to the fastest possible 
level in return for a prospect of profit. 
Likewise, the President and his advisers 
have determined that the antitrust laws 
—just broadened in scope by the Supreme 
Court—will be used to help make sure that 
there are no war emergency millionaires. 
Later, taxes will be designed and applied 
to make doubly sure of that result. 
Speed in armament, recovery, jobs for 
unemployed, profits for industry, all are 
expected to be had—under plans as drafted 
—by a vast outpouring of money. From 
here on out armament is the big pump 
primer and the outlet for funds and for 
energy that is expected by its sponsors to 
prove that American business, or any 
other business, will function when money 
is poured into it and not otherwise. The 
New Deal belief is that reforms can be 
continued and can be enforced at least 
until the productive machine is fully oc- 
cupied and the labor surplus is absorbed. 
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America’s Armed Might: 
The Present and Future 


President's Program Is Not Expected to Establish 
Adequate Hemisphere Defense Before Two Years 


Navy is considered capable of 
meeting single foe, but Army 
is held to be woefully weak 


Pouring out of Congress is a flood of 
bills to provide money to rebuild Amer- 
ica’s outworn defenses. These appropria- 
tions are designed to restore to voters the 
sense of security they lost when Hitler’s 
armored legions marched to the English 
Channel within a fortnight. 

One week after President Roosevelt 
asked Congress for an additional $1,182,- 
000,000 for defense, the Senate gave him 
not only all he asked but $200,000,000 
more. Only reason the House lagged be- 
hind was to pass the legislation necessary 
to authorize the appropriations—a parlia- 
mentary detail the Senate overlooked. 

Purpose of these billions is to assure the 
American people that Europe’s new con- 
queror can be forced to stay on his side 
of the Atlantic; that Asia’s war lords. will 
find it advisable to keep miles of ocean 
between them and our Pacific outposts. 
More important than the billions, how- 
ever, are the guns and ships and airplanes 
they will buy. When will they be ready? 
After we get them, what kind of a defense 
machine will the United States have? 


The Facts About Defense 

Facts about defense were all but smoth- 
ered in the avalanche of authorized dollars 
that tumbled out of Senator Elmer 
Thomas’ subcommittee for military ap- 
propriations, but they were there—and 
far less impressive than dollars to worried 
Americans who took the trouble to ex- 
amine them. 

Typical of Congress’ willingness to pro- 
vide powerful air defenses was House ac- 
tion on the aviation bill. Rushed through 
by a vote of 391 to 1, the bill provides 
unlimited authority to the Army to buy 
planes and authorizes work on 20 naval 
air bases and use of $400,0000,000 to ex- 
pand pilot training facilities. 

After the Government is through spend- 
ing a projected defense fund of $3,000,- 
000,000, the American people, to protect 
them, will have: 

An Army of 280,000 men, instead of the 
present 227,000; 8,066 airplanes instead of 
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5,500; 8,922 antiaircraft guns instead of 
1,477; 240,559 automatic rifles instead of 
38,000; 1,388 antitank guns instead of 228; 
4,609 mortars instead of 186; 2,015 pieces 
of field artillery instead of 235; 928 tanks 
instead of 28. Available for army use will 
be several times more tractors, trucks, 
combat cars, searchlights, field equipment, 
gas masks and ammunition. 

A Navy with 484 ships and submarines 
instead of 303; 6,593 airplanes instead of 
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SENATOR THOMAS 
Raised the army’‘s ante 


3,363; 900 more antiaircraft guns, 24 
motor torpedo boats, 22 reconditioned de- 
stroyers for aircraft defense, and a num- 
ber of new air bases, some in the Pacific. 
The naval air force will be boosted from 
2,602 pilots to 16,000. Most of the Navy’s 
funds will go toward speeding up con- 
struction of eight battleships now on the 
ways, and two to be built. The Navy also 
wants five aircraft carriers, a dozen cruis- 
ers, 50 destroyers and 20 submarines. 

Most glaring fact presented to con- 
gressional committees is that the United 
States is tragically unprepared, cannot 
hope to defend itself in a major war before 
December, 1941, and probably not before 
June, 1942, 


The Navy, the nation’s first line of 
defense, could probably go into battle 
tomorrow against a single power and give 
a good account of itself. Whether naval 
air defenses are now sufficient to protect 
the operations of battleships is another 
question. Admirals have testified before 
Congress that the air arm is far below 
required strength. 

Even under the most optimistic esti- 
mates, however, no American Army could 
be sent into the field before a year from 
next December. By that time the Army 
expects to have sufficient equipment for 
750,000 men. Besides the most modern 
weapons of warfare, such as tanks, anti- 
tank guns and planes, the program calls 
for trucks, parachutes, blankets, raincoats, 
lanterns, radio tubes and all other com- 
mercial items needed by an army. 

The present defense program, however, 
will supply the Army of the United States 
with but one mechanized division of the 
type which Germany has used with such 
telling effect and in substantial numbers. 
This means a division adequately supplied 
with armored cars, tanks, machine guns, 
and antiaircraft batteries. At present the 
Army has not quite one mechanized 
brigade. 


Past Congressional Treatment 

Principal reason why the Army is so 
ill-equipped and undermanned is that in 
the last ten years Congress has been as 
niggardly with appropriations as it is 
now being generous. General George C. 
Marshall, Army Chief of Staff, told the 
Senate committee that: 

“Specifically, during the last four years, 
about 65 per cent (of Army appropria- 
tions) has gone for fixed charges of a 
general character. From 1930 to 1939, in- 
clusive, there has been spent on the Army 
for all military purposes, including arma- 
ment and ammunition reserves, $3,469, 
000,000 . . . that is about $1,000,000,000 
less than the minimum requirements 
estimated by the War Department.” 

Now Congress is making up for lost 
time. Besides appropriating money, bills 
are introduced to suspend civil service 
requirements for added personnel; to permit 
negotiated contracts instead of bids for 
shipbuilding; to authorize contractors to 
build naval air bases on a 6 per cent profit 
fee; to use the RFC to lay in supplies of 
strategic raw materials. Even the United 
States Housing Authority is authorized in 
one bili to construct houses for the work- 
men who must be assembled at new 
private factories. 

With all this hurried activity, America 
will be unable to defend the Western 
Hemisphere against a concerted attack in 
less than two years. 
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CAN HITLER OUTDO NAPOLEON? 


Only British Navy Stands Between Nazi Channel Bases and England 


if German planes can rout 
fleet, Fuehrer may succeed 
where the Corsican failed 


War on Europe’s western front is now 
only in its third week. Already invading 
Nazi armies are poised on the English 
Channel, 22 miles from Dover. The main 
British land forces are in France, away 
from their homeland and threatened with 
destruction. 

William the Conqueror, king of the 
Normans, was the last commander to 
ferry troops across the Channel, and sub- 
due the island’s inhabitants. That was in 
1066, almost nine centuries ago, 500 years 
before the Pilgrims sailed, 400 years before 
Columbus set foot on the Western Hemi- 
sphere, 300 years before Chaucer. 

Through the centuries of Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Milton, no invading force has 
set foot on the British Isles. The Spaniards 
tried it 500 years ago, but the forces of 
Queen Elizabeth drove them back. Napole- 
on assembled his Grand Army at Boulogne, 
with intent to cross the Channel, but he 
never got to it. He is reported to have 
said: “if I can only be master of the sea for 
six hours, England will cease to exist.” 

Now the Nazi army has replaced Na- 
poleon’s at Boulogne. Britain’s first de- 
fense against direct invasion, the once all- 
powerful land army of France, has failed 
to halt the Nazi drive to the Channel 
ports. All that now stands in the way of 
the German forces is the British fleet. 

Nazis hold coastal bases from Boulogne 
in France to Trondheim in Norway: each 
is a springboard for invasion of Britain— 
the motherland of all English-speaking 
peoples. 

Here is the three-fold threat now con- 
fronting the British: 

1, German air power may use these 
coastal bases to devastate Britain and 
Scotland with bombing attacks from 
north, east and south, razing cities and 
towns, factories and homes from Edinburgh 
to London. Rotterdam was the example. 

2. German undersea powef, the U-boat 
fleet, may use these coastal bases in co- 
operation with bombing planes to starve 
out the island. This plan supposes the de- 
struction of all harbor facilities, damaging 
or sinking of all ships carrying food, sup- 
plies or reinforcements to Britain. 

8. German land power may use these 
coastal bases as points of embarkation for 
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THIS 1S WHAT BRITAIN PRESENTS TO NAZI BOMBERS 


direct invasion of English soil, to be at- 
tempted by use of several hundred speed 
boats, each capable of ferrying 200 troops 
an hour across the narrow channel. 
Question is whether Hitler’s mastery of 
the air will permit him to succeed where 
Napoleon failed. Will the German air 
corps succeed in keeping the British fleet 
at bay in the Channel as it did in the 


Kattegat, off Trondheim, off Rotterdam? 
This time Britain will not hesitate to 
throw the full weight of her naval might 
across the path of the invaders. For this 
the fleet already has been recalled from the 
Mediterranean. Force of the British fleet 
may move Hitler to postpone invasion by 
land forces until the country has been 
prostrated by air and submarine attack. 
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A GAY NOTE AMID GLOOM 


Crowded Schedule, Grim Tidings and a Party to Relieve the Strain 


Newsmen dance and dine 
as White House guests. 
Mr. Landon makes a call. 


While Europe trembled on the precipice 
one dark night in the middle of last week, 
the White House was flooded with bright 
lights and Japanese lanterns, with music 
from the New York dance orchestra of 
Joe Moss and from the Marine Band, with 
beer from kegs in the marble front hall, 
with lemonade from punch bowls on the 
terrace and the South Portico, with the 
scent of honeysuckle. 

The occasion was the annual party for 
the Washington newspaper correspondents, 


which the Chief Executive and his wife 
inaugurated the first year of his adminis- 
tration and which has always been one of 
the friendliest fetes on the White House 
calendar. Last week’s dance was no ex- 
ception. Following a small dinner party 
(the guests were seated at four tables, the 
host presiding at one, the hostess at 
another), the First Gentleman and the 
First Lady took their positions at the head 
of the receiving line. Mrs. Roosevelt, 
wearing her famous tiger’s tooth necklace 
(a gift from Uncle Theodore Roosevelt) , 
stood in the corridor; Mr. Roosevelt, wear- 
ing a white dinner jacket, held court at 
the south end of the East Room. 

For well over an hour, while the or- 
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THIS IS WHAT THE BATTLESHIP OF THE FUTURE MAY LOOK LIKE 


chestra played such favorites of the Presi- 
dent as “Home on the Range,” “My Wild 
Trish Rose” and “Halls of Montezuma,” 
the Roosevelts shook hands, firmly, with 
1,200 guests—newspaper correspondents 
and their wives. These members of the 
press, who four hours before had _ been 
bluntly told by the President that 5,000, 
000 refugees in France and Belgium, wom- 
en, children and old men, were being ma- 
chine-gunned by pursuing planes, danced 
and dined far into the night—while Mr. 
Roosevelt tried to sleep overhead. 

That evening definitely was not in the 
spirit of the week. It was a reaction, an 
escape from the grimness that had clutched 
the White House for so long. Mrs. Roose- 
velt put it this way: “Anything which 
makes one forget the clouds that seem al- 
ways ready to gather about one is a bless- 
ing these days.” 

Aside from a quiet, overnight cruise 
down the Potomac at the beginning of 
the week (the White House, contrary to 
custom, did not list the President’s guests), 
the newspaper party was the only diversion 
of the week—a week which again was on 
an overtime schedule, with defense, 
stronger defense, the object of all efforts. 


A Conference’s Complications 

Twenty-four hours of the week were in 
complete confusion—as the result of a 
misunderstanding. Early one morning a 
conference with Alf Landon, the 1936 
presidential nominee, was suddenly called 
off, or so it was understood. Mr. Landon, 
on his way to Washington, as he said, “at 
the invitation of the President,” was about 
to “go home at his invitation.” Then Mr. 
Roosevelt learned of the trouble, imme- 
diately put through a personal telephone 
call and explained that he had wanted only 
to postpone the meeting. 

When Mr. Landon finally did arrive for 
lunch, he was closeted with the President 
for almost two hours. At once there were 
rumors of a “coalition” government, but 
the Republican lost no time in insisting 
that the President “eliminate himself as 
a third-tern® candidate” as the price of 
coalition action by Republican leaders. 

In addition to the Landon conference, 
the Chief Executive met with several other 
national leaders, asked Congress for many 
more defense appropriations, studied the 
CAA pilot-training program and_ talked 
with naval advisers about recommission- 
ing old warships and building new ones. 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Congress Takes Offensive 
Against ‘Trojan Horses’ 


More Funds to Combat Subversive Activities Asked; 
Numerous Measures Proposed to Curb Aliens 


Transfer of Immigration 
Service approved as step 
toward active campaign 


Saboteurs and spies, actual or potential, 
and propagandists in behalf of foreign gov- 
ernments, are in the limelight of congres- 
sonal attention with increasing news from 
Europe of the use of such agents there. 

Tangible evidences of the seriousness 
with which members of both branches 
view possibilities here, as the United 
States prepares to rearm heavily, in the 
light of “fifth column” activities abroad, 
came in acts as well as in oratory. 

The aviation bill was speeded on its 
way with only one dissenting vote in the 
House, with early enactment in prospect. 

Meanwhile House and Senate almost 
unanimously cheered President Roose- 
velt’s Reorganization Plan No. 5, which 
transfers from the Department of Labor 
to the Department of Justice the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service. Ap- 
proval by affirmative resolution, so that 
the change might become effective speed- 
ily, was assured from the moment the mes- 
sage was received. 

Representative Dies (Dem.), of Texas, 
chairman of the Special House Committee 
to Investigate Un-American Activities, 
warned the House against “fifth column” 
dangers in this country, and asked an ap- 
propriation of an additional $100,000 for 
the work of his Committee. There is evi- 
dence of penetration of subversive agents 
into essential government work, Chairman 
Dies has stated repeatedly. 


“Trojan Horse” Activities 

Senator Clark (Dem.), of Missouri, 
served notice he would urge action on his 
resolution, approved some time ago by 
the Foreign Relations Committee, to cre- 
ate a special committee to study foreign 
propaganda affecting the neutrality of 
the United States. 

Senator Reynolds (Dem.), of North 
Carolina, introduced a resolution to es- 
tablish a committee of three to inquire 
into “fifth column” activities in connec- 
tion with the defense program. He charged 
“Trojan horses already are here” and that 
Department of Commerce officials have 
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been derelict in permitting employment 
of many aliens in that agency. 

Senator Bridges (Rep.) , of New Hamp- 
shire, introduced a bill to make it unlaw- 
ful for aliens to possess arms or ammuni- 
tion or explosives; Senator Byrd (Dem.), 
of Virginia, endorsed pending legislation 
to require aliens to register and be finger- 
printed; Representative Snyder (Dem.), 
of Pennsylvania, chairman of the House 
Military Appropriations Subcommittee, 
proposed legislation to provide a heavy 
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ATTORNEY GENERAL JACKSON 
Tighter controls over aliens 


guard on the Mexican border to prevent 
aliens’ entering this country illegally. 
Without necessity for a vote, the House 
accepted an amendment to the Relief Ap- 
propriation Bill forbidding employment by 
the Work Projects Administration of a 
member of the Communist party or any 
member of a Nazi bund organization. The 
original bill forbade employment of an 
alien or member of an organization advo- 
cating overthrow of Government by force. 
Attorney General Robert H. Jackson, 
announcing plans for administration of 
the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, said it would be maintained as a unit, 








under general direction of Solicitor Gen- 
eral Biddle. 

“Fifth column” activities in the United 
States had been anticipated by the Presi- 
dent many months ago, and preparations 
to meet them had been made, the At- 
torney General said, pointing to enlarge- 
ment of the Bureau of Investigation. The 
President stated later that some of his in- 
formation had come from the Dies Com- 
mittee. The Attorney General said also 
that local organizations could not deal 
with such activities, but asked that evi- 
dences of sabotage, espionage or other dis- 
loyal activities be reported by citizens to 
the FBI. 

It was apparent from cioakroom talk in 
the House and Senate that if an additional 
sum were asked in a deficiency appropria- 
tion further to strengthen the Bureau of 
Investigation, it would be granted. 

Various bills to regulate aliens in the 
United States are on congressional calen- 
dars, and other proposals, aimed at aliens 
and at potential saboteurs who are not 
aliens, are under study. 


Prepare for Adjournment 

Congress last week devoted major at- 
tention to national defense (see page 12) 
but found time for a variety of other 
subjects as well, in an effort to adjourn 
not later than June 15. 

House debate on the Relief Bill was 
punctuated by frequent criticism of past 
misuse of WPA, based upon a report from 
an especially authorized investigation con- 
ducted by the Appropriations Commitiee. 
Especially bitter was debate regarding 
charges of diversion of funds in Louisiana, 
regarding which the Committee reported 
that “it is incomprehensible that federal 
officials . . . . were not cognizant of the 
waste and diversion and misapplication 
of public funds that were taking place 
there.” 

Nearly all efforts to amend the Relief 
Bill were defeated—efforts to increase or 
decrease the sum—$975,000,000 for WPA 
which may be expended in eight months 
—to add a public works program, to re- 
store the prevailing wage, and to eliminate 
the requirement that sponsors contribute 
25 per cent of the cost of the project. The 
President suggested the limitation of 
$50,000 on construction projects be elimi- 
nated, and this was done. The sum for 
allocation to federal agencies was increased 
from $20,000,000 to $40,000,000, to help 
the national defense program. 

The House completed action on a bill 
to forbid exportation of tobacco seed, and 
passed a measure designed to give a basis 
for a merchant marine construction sub- 
sidy during a time when foreign costs 
cannot be ascertained for comparison. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govem- 
fer rod ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 









* THE DEFENSE WE CANNOT BUY 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Those of us who have sons of military age must 
needs take counsel of each other. We observe about us 
a nation which cries out against war, which foresees its 
horrors and protests firmly the ultimate futility of 
force as a means of adjusting the conflicts of human 
society. But as we perceive reason challenged by brute 
force, as we see ruthlessness let loose on a more vicious 
scale than ever the world has known, we must not 
assume that a belated upbuilding of our Army, our 
Navy, and our Air Forces will alone protect us against 
the savagery of a mad invader. 

Materials we can assemble and fabricate into weap- 
ons of war. Men we can mobilize and train in the 
arts of combat. But the spiritual preparedness which 
makes heroism possible and sacrifice easy to bear 
cannot emerge from a self-centered indulgent people. 

For decades now we have grown fat on the food 
of an abundant land. We have piled gold into heaps 
of incalculable wealth. We have applied the gains of 
science to attain luxuries unsurpassed. We have had 
creature comforts unparalleled. Time and space have 
yielded to our touch as we have multiplied eagerly 
the life-hours of the human span. 

Even the coming of depression has not given the 
people as a whole any taste of real suffering. The bil- 
lions of dollars for relief have cushioned the blow to 
the poverty-stricken, even as they have conveniently 
removed from the eyes of the more fortunate the an- 
noying spectacle of their brethren in distress. 

The genius of invention and the achievements of 
mechanization have put an emphasis on man’s ego, 
for we are told that man has outgrown mysticism 
and that spiritual strength is something only for the 
soft-natured among us. We have little dreamed that 
tomorrow the spiritual vitality of our nation would 
depend on the resoluteness of our individual sur- 
render to the will and service of Divine Providence. 


IS DEATH WORSE 
FOR US THAN 
THOSE IN EUROPE 


We can appropriate huge funds 
for airplanes. We can train thou- 
sands of pilots. We can quickly 
transform ingots of steel into 
battleships and armored tanks. But we shall not 
know the meaning of courage till the fathers, the 
mothers and the sons and daughters who face a 
realistic world of tomorrow do so with a knowledge 
of what service to our fellow man can and does mean. 

If the purpose of things is to aggrandize self, to hold 





tight to materialism, to seek shelter for our trembling 
selves even as men die gallantly abroad for the de. ] 
fense of humanity against slavery, against bondage, 
against the bestial fury of an enemy who scoffs at 
neutrality and scorns the simple requirements of pro- 
tection for innocent women and children—if to fear 
death because it is presumably a worse fate for us 
than it is for those in Europe who now sacrifice all for 
principle,then must it be said a decadent, selfish Amer- 
ica is destined to no greatness in our time. 


CIVILIZATION, 
ITSELF, HANGS 
IN THE BALANCE 


We have eloquently condemned 
war. We have earnestly exhort- 
ed fate to keep us out of war. We 
have decried any meddling that 
might provoke any nation into combat with us. But 
we cannot now stand aloof and see the last remnants 
of democracy and Christian culture swept from the 
earth as the invader devastates lands where for cen- 
turies peaceful peoples have toiled without malice, 

The time may be coming even this very year when 
north of us a free people—the Canadian nation—may 
harbor in refuge the seat of the British Empire, when 
the British fleet may either be captive in the hands of 
the Nazi victor or waiting in American waters for 
another thrust at its enemy. Civilization hangs in the 
balance, empires totter, men gladly give their lives for 
country and for freedom—to emancipate more than 
half of Europe’s peoples already enslaved. 

We who want our comforts and yet will venture 
naught for future security need not, if such philosophy 
prevails, look forward to normal times or the so- 
called blessings of peace. For as the sovereignty of 
nations change, as a few tyrants extend their govern- 
ment over vast areas of the earth’s surface, those who 
are thinking only of the immunity of their precious 
lives and their possessions will not sleep easy again. 
The days of freedom are numbered unless another 
Waterloo can stem once more the tides of tyranny. 

The world is today bewildered as it seeks to replen- 
ish its spiritual faith. Why, it is being asked, is waf 
being forced upon us? Why, it might bettcr be asked, 
has the human race persisted these many years if 
quest of wealth and power without learning the true 
meaning of service and sacrifice? 

Maybe—our minds are finite and we cannot know 
—there is a deeper significance in these disasters. 
Maybe they are but signals to awaken in us the need 
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“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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As crisis in our national security develops, there is need 
for the laying of a spiritual foundation—Demo- 


cratic flabbiness is challenged by Nazi stoicism. 


of service to each other both at home and abroad. 
Maybe the opportunity is about to be vouchsafed us 
to prove that the heritage which brave men passed on 
to these generations has not ended. Maybe when we 
cleanse our souls of the sins of a materialistic world, 
we shall not know fear—we shall not be unready to 
make the supreme sacrifice. ‘ 

We have been taught to believe that to die is not 
the end, but the beginning. Our nation cannot make 
secure the blessings of freedom to those who come 
after us if we are afraid to defend freedom now. We 
seek no war of offense. We crave nobody’s territory 
and no nation’s wealth. We would be content to live 
in peace on this continent for ages to come. But we 
have a duty to the other nations of this hemisphere 
and to our children of tomorrow who will call them- 
selves Americans. If we find inside ourselves the spir- 
itual virility that sends us into the crusade, not with 
eyes downcast, but with our hearts lifted to the great- 
est challenge of all times we shall not falter. 


» DEFENSE WE NEED We cannot buy courage nor in- 


CAN COME ONLY still in craven minds the will to 
BY REGENERATION ‘Tesist the aggressor. But we can 
ask ourselves whether the su- 
preme ego which has dominated decades of selfish in- 
dividualism can ever do battle successfully against a 
foe whose Spartan body is not flabby with the fat of 
a boundless acreage. Can we match the supple phy- 
siques of these trained youth who know Nazism as a 
new creed displacing deliberately the Christianity of 
yesteryears? What has a Christian nation to offer in 
return—what armor do our crusaders wear? 

We cannot understand the meaning of these fateful 
hours of history unless we can turn to God and be- 
seech Him to give us the courage and spiritual 
strength which forges the defense we cannot buy. It 
will rehabilitate mankind when peace is made for 
some day freedom must come, also, to the German 
people, who, regimented under compulsion, misled by 
specious claims and denied access to the truth, fight 
bravely under the terrible discipline of a despotism. 

Meanwhile, we ask why God permits these rivers 
of blood to flow and for what purpose. We must sur- 
mise that in His wisdom He looks to us to find the 
answer to our man-made catastrophes. In the grim 
days of our own War between the States, Abraham 
Lincoln in his Second Inaugural Address said: 


“Neither party expected for the war the mag- 
nitude or the duration which it had already at- 
tained. Neither expected that the cause of the 
conflict might cease with, or even before, the 
conflict itself should cease. Each looked for an 
easier triumph, and a result less fundamental and 
astounding. Both read the same Bible, and pray 
to the same God; and each invokes His aid 
against the other. It may seem strange that any 
men should dare to ask a just God’s assistance 
in wringing their bread from the sweat of other 
men’s faces; but let us judge not, that we be not 
judged. 


LINCOLN AGAIN 
SPEAKS TO US 
OF FAITH IN GOD 


“The prayers of both could 
not be answered —that of 
neither has been answered 
fully. The Almighty has His 
own purposes. ‘Woe unto the world because of of- 
fenses! For it must needs be that offenses come; 
but woe to that man by whom the offense 
cometh.’ If we shall suppose that American 
slavery is one of those offenses, which, in the 
providence of God, must needs come, but which, 
having continued through His appointed time, 

He now wills to remove, and that He gives to 

both North and South this terrible war, as the 

woe due to those by whom the offense came, 
shall we discern therein any departure from those 
divine attributes which the believers in a living 

God always ascribe to Him? 

“Fondly do we hope—fervently do we pray— 
that this mighty scourge of war may speedily 
pass away. Yet, if God wills that it continue un- 
til all the wealth piled by the bondsman’s two 
hundred and fifty years of unrequited toil shall 
be sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn with 
the lash shall be paid with another drawn with 
the sword, as was said three thousand years ago, 
so still it must be said, ‘the judgments of the Lord 
are true and righteous altogether.’ ” 

Thus spoke America’s greatest citizen—a citizen 
whom all the world has since learned to revere as the 
spokesman of freedom. Today and tomorrow the 
voice of Lincoln speaks again to us and bids us have 
faith in God as we prepare with unflinching spirit to 
give our lives and our properties to the cause of hu- 
man liberty. 
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The United States in seven years has spent just over 
$500,000,000 for an Army and Navy air service of 5,000 
warplanes. 

In those same seven years this government has spent 
nearly $14,000,000,000 for various forms of relief. 

Unlike Germany, Italy, Japan and Russia, the United 
States chose “butter” instead of arms in preparing for 
the future with pump priming. This country chose to 
devote its government-financed recovery efforts to crea- 
tion of streets and school-houses and conservation and 
welfare projects. Some other countries chose to devote 
their government-financed recovery efforts to creation 
of guns and airplanes and ammunition. 

If the U.S. had devoted the nearly $14,000,000,000 
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that it did devote to relief, to warplanes instead, the re- 
sult would have been an air force of 100,000 airplanes— 
double the number now requested by President Roosevelt. 

These 100,000 airplanes would have cost $7,000,000,- 
000 to build and $7,000,000,000 additional each year to 
service and to operate. There would have to be 300,000 
military pilots and there would have to be, in addition, 
1,000,000 men in the ground crews. The billions spent 
to create planes and to meet the expense of operating 
those planes—the supplies, the wages for enlisted men, 
the quarters for those men and planes—would represent 
a vast pump-priming effort. 

During all the years that Federal funds were flowing 
heavily into relief and in much smaller volume into air- 
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planes, there is no evidence that any public figure urged 
a shift of spending from relief to planes—from “butter” 
to armament. 

The reason was that this country felt itself safe and 
did not know what airplanes could or would do. The 
further reason was that the United States, like England 
and France, did not become excited or greatly concerned 
about the air force that Hitler was building. If some Air 
Corps officers did become concerned, their concern was 
set down to self-interest and the money continued to 
flow for relief and for battleships. 

Right now there is developing a trend in official senti- 
ment away from pump priming by WPA and CCC and 
NYA toward pump priming by vastly increased spend- 
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ing on the Air Force, the Army and the Navy. The trend 
now may be away from “butter” toward armament, 
away from more social reforms toward machinery for de- 
fense so that some past reforms can be maintained. 

In the early future more dollars and more national 
effort may be spent on warplanes while fewer dollars and 
less national effort may be devoted to various forms of 
relief. Future emphasis, on the basis of existing plans, 
is to be placed upon recovery by armament rather than 
recovery by investment in work relief. 

Present temper of the country suggests that more 
satisfaction may be had today from an investment of 
billions of dollars in armament than from a similar in- 
vestment in relief, 
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RIVALRY GOES ON—NO ‘COALITION’ 


Bipartisan Idea Dropped as Campaign Reflects War Uncertainty 


Both parties stress defense. 
Wane of isolationism helps 
Taft and Willkie prospects. 


All idea of “coalition” government in the 
United States is gone, at least under pres- 
ent circumstances. Almost simultaneously 
President Roosevelt is in the position of 
having sufficient pledged and as-good-as- 
pledged convention delegates to renomi- 
nate himself if he wishes. 

Between these two developments there 
is a relationship as direct as that between 
cause and effect. The reason “coalition” had 
such a great fall is chiefly the firm belief 
of prominent Republicans that it was just 
a clever Roosevelt scheme to weaken their 
position, against a third term. 

While Republican candidates were re- 
examining their individual positions on 
foreign affairs, they all seemed agreed 
against a “coalition” with the Administra- 
tion on national defense. The reaction to 
the idea among the Republican leaders 
has been so strong that the word is now 
out from New Deal sources that President 
Roosevelt never even considered it. And 
Mr. Roosevelt himself stated flatly that 
the idea was “cockeyed.” Reports persist 
that two Republicans were sounded out by 
the President for posts in the Cabinet. 

Alf M. Landon, titular leader of the 
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F. TRUBEE DAVISON 


“Such muddling is characteristic’ 
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ALFRED M. LANDON and SENATOR TOWNSEND 
Calvin Coolidge needed only ten words 


Republican Party, stated the objection 
most effectively in his public comment 
after conferring with President Roosevelt. 
Pointing out that the President has not 
eliminated himself as a candidate for an 
“indefinite term,” and that he has more 
than enough delegates to renominate him- 
self, Mr. Landon said: 

“Political implications consequently are 
inescapable. Unfortunately any Repub- 
lican leader who takes a position in the 
present set-up from the standpoint of un- 
selfish national service is making himself 
a party to this third or indefinite term 
move. If President Roosevelt is equally 
interested in unselfish service he should 
publicly and forthwith eliminate himself 
as a third-term candidate. Instead of 
weakening his position, this action would 
strengthen it. The President would be- 
come the leader of the nation instead of 
the head of the party.” 

There is a further reason why “coalition” 
through taking prominent Republicans into 
the Cabinet is unpopular with the G.O.P. 
They fear it would mean not that their 
views would be really considered so much 
as it might mean they would be ma- 
neuvered into an inability to criticize. 

Mr. Landon’s effort to “smoke out” 
President Roosevelt on the third term 
produced little enlightenment for the Re- 
publicans, but many of them received the 
impression from the President’s reply that 
the war situation has made a third-term 
candidacy much more likely. 








White House Secretary Early’s state- 
ment that “the President regrets that he 
has no time, just now, to give to the 
preparation of political statements—he is 
too busily engaged with problems of far 
greater national importance” did not sound 
to them like the statement of one who 
was thinking of retiring. 

Some of Mr. Landon’s friends recalled 
that it took only ten words from Calvin 
Coolidge to state his position, and not 
much time was required to write a state- 
ment of that length. 

The highly disturbing status of the war 
has brought forth such a variety of re- 
actions from Republican candidates and 
leaders that the party’s position on for- 
eign affairs is still far from settled. 

Some, like Senator Vandenberg and 
Frank Gannett, are holding fast to their 
isolationism, which is founded on a belief 
that President Roosevelt is trying to stir 
up “hysteria”. Senator Taft and Wendell 
Willkie find no great disagreement with 
the President on foreign affairs. Thomas 
E. Dewey, his campaign more damaged 
by Hitler than it ever was by Republican 
opponents, is saying little and waiting for 
events. 

But in one quarter has emerged a brand 
new form of attack upon President Roose- 
velt, and it is receiving considerable quiet 
attention from those Republicans not too 
closely tied to isolationism to permit them 
a free choice. 

Its best expression has been given in 4 
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series of statements by F. Trubee Davison, 
former Assistant Secretary of War, and 
now chairman of the United Republican 
Finance Committee. 

“The American people,” said Mr. Davi- 
son, “have determined to do everything 
in their power short of drawing this coun- 
try into the war to make possible an Allied 
victory. More than this, they now realize 
that the New Deal has demoralized the 
vital forces in America which have made 
us strong—American industry. They also 
know that the New Deal has failed dis- 
mally adequately to equip our military 
establishment as they have also in ex- 
panding our seriously underbuilt industrial 
plant.... 

“Unrestricted spending for every kind of 
project, some worthy and others com- 
pletely worthless, has gone on for seven 





—Wide World 
COL. CHARLES LINDBERGH 
Comment was rather pointed 


years, yet for the one great and necessary 
need of the United States—defense—very 
little has been done. Such muddling is 
characteristic of the present Administra- 
tion’s handling of our other domestic af- 
le 

“Make America strong. .. . 

Between the view of Mr. Davison and 
the extreme isolationist attitude that the 
United States is in no way threatened if 
it will not meddle in the European war, 
and that it has no concern in the outcome 
of that struggle, are many individual 
viewpoints. 

Somewhere within this area the posi- 
tion of the Republican Party and its 
candidate will be fixed. Party leaders are 
deliberately trying to go slowly while they 
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follow events in Europe, trying to guess 
what the situation will be in June; again 
in July, when the Democratic convention 
is held, and, finally, in November. As 
things are moving now, the trend is en- 
tirely away from the isolationist position. 

This was demonstrated to a considerable 
extent by the reaction to Col. Charles A. 
Lindbergh’s third speech on foreign affairs, 
delivered last week. A few Republicans 
timidly praised it. Many “ducked” com- 
ment. That group was largely opposed to 
what he said, but did not want to con- 
demn the Colonel. A few spoke out. But 
the editorial comment was rather pointed. 

The Lindbergh theory, boiled down, at- 
taches great importance to the two oceans 
that surround America, argues against 
hysteria on defense or anything else, and 
preaches the doctrine that American safety 
lies in letting happen in Europe whatever 
will without interfering or expressing opin- 
ions. 

It was not long ago that such a speech 
would have brought a vast preponderance 
of cheers. But this time the cheers were 
relatively few, and the Administration 
thought the situation ripe for going at 
Mr. Lindbergh with gloves off. Senator 
James F. Byrnes of South Carolina was 
chosen for the task. He began by saying 
Mr. Lindbergh was no more qualified to 
discuss foreign policy than “Wrong Way” 
Corrigan, and ended by declaring that 
those who retard efforts for defense “are 
the fifth column’s most effective fellow- 
travelers.” 

The trend of foreign developments and 
their effect in this country has been dis- 
tinetly depressing to all Republican presi- 
dential candidates except those of Messrs. 
Taft and Willkie, who argue little with 
President Roosevelt about foreign affairs 
and much with him about domestic policy. 

The rest are too closely tied to the iso- 
lationist viewpoint, and the policy of 
isolationism as a solution to all American 
foreign problems has taken a distinct set- 
back in the minds of nearly all political 
observers because of the fear of a German 
victory, with the ensuing uncertainty 
which that creates. 

The argument that the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration could not be trusted not to 
use powers obtained in the excitement of 
a world emergency for the purpose of re- 
orienting the economy of the nation along 
more radical lines will be pressed by the 
Republicans for all it is worth. 

That argument can best be made by 
someone who does not greatly disagree 
about the general outlines of foreign policy, 
it is contended. 

Furthermore, if the Republicans shift 
further toward the new political position 
staked out by Mr. Davison, Senator Taft 


and Mr. Willkie are the only Republican 
candidates in a position to carry the ball. 
Most of the rest have disqualified them- 
selves by having perceived even less than 
the President the necessity for more 
prompt action on national defense. Some 
of them are even in the position of having 
criticized the defense appropriations voted 
in the regular bills, appropriations which 
now seem very modest. 

More and more there is evidence that 
the Republican delegates, facing the con- 
viction of most of their party leaders that 
President Roosevelt will be found running 
again, are keeping an open mind. 

This is true even of delegates who are 
inferentially pledged, but not actually 
bound. Increasingly such delegates are 
pointing significantly to the fact that they 
are not bound, and are recalling the in- 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR BYRNES 
Gloves off for rebuttal 


stances of other delegations from their 
states which have ignored non-binding 
preferences expressed in primaries or con- 
ventions. 

Political scouts report that in talking 
to actual delegates they find instances 
of persons apparently considered certain 
in some candidates’ accounts of strength 
who are planning to vote for dark horses. 
They find others who, though counted as 
definite, have such strong mental ques- 
tionings that their final decision cannot be 
considered as other than in doubt. 

Thus both party principles and candi- 
dacies are reflecting the uncertainty of 
Europe and the impact of events upon an 
America which is unprepared to receive 
them. 
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Should Congress Remain in Session 
In View of International Crisis? 


Otis N. Brown 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI; Commander in 
Chief, Veterans of Foreign Wars of U. S., 


answers: 

This is not a diplomatic crisis; this is a 
national emergency. We may have to 
prove our ability to retain our sovereign- 
ty, protect our vital interests and maintain 
our American institutions against the im- 
pact of advancing world revolution. 

The appropriation of funds for the 
President’s arms program is only the first 
step. Complete accomplishment of our 
purpose will require the development and 
integration of our industrial, financial, 
military and social resources to the fullest 
extent. To that effort the American peo- 
ple will give undivided support. All de- 
partments of our constitutional govern- 
ment should continue to function without 
interruption. 

The Congress should remain in session. 


(by telegraph) 


Rep. John Taber 


(Rep.), New York; Ranking Minority Mem- 
ber, House Committee on Appropriations, 
answers: 

Unless things are different than they 
are now, when the time comes for either 
a recess or an adjournment, I should pre- 
fer a recess over the conventions. I be- 
lieve the country will feel safer about 
things if Congress is here. Things may 
steady down in Europe so that it would 
be unnecessary for us to recess when the 
time comes to do one or the other. On the 
other hand, they may become much worse 
and it may be very advisable for us to stay 
here. 


Senator Vandenberg 


(Rep.), Michigan; Member, Senate Com- 
mittees on Foreign Relations, Commerce, 
Finance, 

answers: 

In my opinion, Congress should sit con- 
tinuously during a crisis such as the coun- 
try now confronts. The presence of Con- 
gress assures some degree of deliberative 
attention to the desperately important de- 
cisions that lie ahead—even when these 
decisions are executive in character. In 
the defense of democracy, the whole ma- 
chinery of democracy should be kept in 
constant gear. 

If Congress is to adjourn despite these 
manifest reasons to the contrary, then the 
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An outstanding question before 
the nation is whether, in view of 
the uncertain world situation, Con- 
gress should continue in session, 
ready to deal with any crisis that 
might arise. As the European war 
reaches a more critical stage, this 
problem takes on added impor- 
tance. To obtain a cross-section of 


authoritative opinion, The United 
States News asked leaders of Con- 
gress, industry and business the 
following question: 

In view of the world situ- 
ation, do you believe that 
Congress should or should not 
remain in session? 

Answers are published herewith. 





very least it should do is create a joint 
congressional “Committee on the Conduct 
of National Defense” to hold the execu- 
tive branch of the Government to strict 
accountability. 


Rep. Allen T. Treadway 


(Rep.), Mass.; Ranking Minority Member, 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 


answers: 


In general I am in favor of the Presi- 
dent’s defense program, although inclined 
to disagree with one or two features. The 
Congress is elected to represent the people. 

Whether or not the people have com- 
plete confidence in the President is not 
the question. There may be unforeseen 
and serious developments which the people 





—Bachrach 


SENATOR VANDENBERG 





of the country are entitled to have given 
definite consideration by those chosen to 
represent them in Congress. 

Under existing conditions, therefore, I 
am of the opinion that Congress either 
should remain in session or arrange for 
such recesses as are possible under the 
Constitution. 


Senator Adams 


(Dem.), Colorado; Chairman Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys; mem- 
ber, Committees on Appropriations and 
Banking and Currency, 

answers: 

I do not know of anything in the world 
situation which renders it necessary or 
desirable for Congress to remain in session. 
On the contrary, I think it would be well 
for Congress to adjourn promptly, or at 
least as soon as it has completed the es- 
sential pending business. 


Senator Edwin C. Johnson 


(Dem.), Colorado; Member, Senate Com- 
mittees on Finance and Military Affairs, 
answers: 

Congress should enact such laws as may 
be necessary for the President and Secre- 
tary of State to handle the international 
situation and adjourn. In fact, practically 
all necessary legislation has already been 
enacted. 


Arthur H. James 


Republican; Governor of Pennsylvania, 
answers: 

I call upon Congress to remain in ses 
sion. I call upon the people of the United 
States to demand that it resist both hints 
and pressure for adjournment, and to 0 
cupy its front line trench until all America 
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js satisfied that we are protected alike 
from aggressors from without and borers 
m within. I shall urge Pennsylvania’s 
ro g ; 
delegation to vote against adjournment. 


Henry H. Heimann 


NEW YORK CITY; Executive Manager, 
National Association of Credit Men, 


answers: 


It is my belief that Congress should re- 
main in session so long as the situation 
abroad continues in its present crucial 
state. I am not so much given to this view 
from the standpoint of consideration. of 
offensive action, but rather from the stand- 
point of standing by, being ready for the 
discharge of constitutional duties and re- 
sponsibilities imposed upon Congress. 
These are duties of eternal vigilance to any 
new situation that may arise. 


Paul D. Cravath 


NEW YORK CITY; Counsel in International 
Law; Advisory Counsel, American Mission 
to Inter-Ailied Council on War Purchases 
and Finance, London-Paris, 1918, 


answers: 


I think Congress should either remain 
in session until the war crisis is over, or 


confer almost unlimited authority on the 
President to meet any emergency that 


might arise. 

As Congress probably would not be will- 
ing to confer such broad authority, I 
think it should remain in session. 


Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman 
Episcopal Bishop of Washington, 
answers: 


If the situation becomes more critical, 
I certainly believe Congress should be held 
in session. Of course, the President is al- 
ways authorized to call a special session. 


Seven Peace Groups 


Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom; Keep America Out of War 
Congress; National Council for Prevention 
of War; War Resisters League; American 
Friends Service Committee; World Peace- 
ways, and Fellowship of Reconciliation, in 
a joint statement, 


answers: 


The peace forces of this country are 
counting upon Congress to prove that 
democracy can strengthen its defense with- 
out hysteria and without weakening demo- 
cratic methods, processes and traditions. 
We urge Congress to retain its power to 
Teassemble at will during the next six 
months, and press the importance of sub- 
stituting a recess for adjournment. 

MAY 31, 
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“Careful of the Candle, Son!’ 


Remember—you older folks—the trip upstairs to bed 
when you were too small to be trusted with a lamp? The 
drafts fluttered the candle flame, and there was that 
horrid black shadow behind the door. And mother, 


downstairs, always worried about fire. 


DISON’S invention of the electric light dispelled the dark- 

ness that shrouded our homes and streets after dark, 
but we don’t have to go back to the days of candles to find 
welcome changes in our way of living brought about by elec- 
tricity. Year by year, electricity has brought additional bless- 
ings to American homes. 

Today more than 24 million homes have electric lights; 14 
million housewives enjoy the convenience of electric refriger- 
ators and electric washers. Five out of six homes have radio 
receivers. And every year the scientists and engineers of General 
Electric find additional ways for electricity to serve us all— 
to help create More Goods for More People at Less Cost. 


EDISON LIVES AGAIN. The motion pictures “Young Tom 
Edison’’ and ‘‘Edison The Man”’ are bringing to life this genius — 
one of the pioneers of the General Electric organization—who did 
so much to put electricity to work for all of us. When you see these 
pictures, remember that his work still lives in every home that 
enjoys electric lights. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 


dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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Arms Spending, Past and Future: 
How the Press Views Program 


President Roosevelt’s request for a three 
billion dollar defense fund is received by 
the nation’s press with general approval. 
Slightly more than half of the commenting 
newspapers, however, point to what they 
term meager results in armaments obtained 
from previously expended billions by the 
Roosevelt Administration, and suggest a 
close congressional check to prevent re- 
currence of such waste. 

“Unless Congress takes a hand,” de- 
clares the Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal 
(Ind.), “the same bureaucrats who spent 
the country’s defense money in the past 
few years—and got so little in return for 
it—will spend the new billions.” 

The Connellsville (Pa.) Daily Courier 
(Ind.) suggests: “When the President and 
his associates are talking about spending 
three billions on national defense, it is a 
good time to delve into previous expend- 
itures of more than six billions for the 
same purpose—to put a check on any 
tendency to be over-lavish.” 

“What have we today to show for our 
vast expenditures?” asks the Boise 
(Idaho) Statesman (Ind.). “Why haven't 
our military authorities kept abreast of 












European developments? If there has not 
been intelligent and far-sighted adminis- 
tration of funds for such a vital element 
as national defense in the past seven years, 
what reason have we to believe that the 
vast amount which probably will be ap- 
propriated will not be squandered?” 

“It is pointed out,” says the Washing- 
ton (D.C.) Times-Herald (Ind.), “that 
while the net warship increase in seven 
years has been 19 vessels, the Roosevelt 
Administration has actually built 130 war- 
ships. The bulk of this construction has 
replaced vessels that became obsolete un- 
der the anti-Navy policy of the Coolidge 
and Hoover administrations. 

“The fact is that our Army, such as it 
is, is in fair shape, although it needs the 
thoroughgoing expansion and moderniza- 
tion that the President now proposes to 
give it. It is a further fact that our Navy 
is in better shape, and is bigger and more 
powerful than it ever was before in our 
whole history.” 

The Times-Herald protests that “some 
people try to alarm the general public by 
painting the national picture darker than 
it is in reality.” 


Berryman for Washington Star 
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Doyle for Philadelphia Record 
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The Pro and Con of National Issues 





Bipartisanship 
vs. Coalition 


The proposal for a coalition Cabinet for 
the United States, in view of present 
unsettled world conditions, is favored by 
nearly one-half of commenting newspa- 
pers, but a slight majority profess to see 
in the plan an undermining of the two- 
party system. 

“What we need,” states the Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Post-Gazette (Rep.), “is a non- 
partisan civilian commission to which the 
ablest industrialists and experts may be 
appointed.” 

“The situation,” according to the Roa- 
noke (Va.) World-News (Dem.) , “calls for 
a reorganization of the Cabinet on a coali- 
tion basis, or for the appointment of a 
planning board composed of the best men 
available in all lines.” 

“It is earnestly to be hoped,” declares 
the New York Herald Tribune (Rep.), 
“that the President will recognize the in- 
adequacy of existing machinery for ad- 
ministration. It was Mr. Chamberlain’s 
greatest error that, gathering all effective 
power in his own hands, he never created 
the command organization capable of di- 
recting the energies available. The Presi- 
dent must not repeat it.” 


One-Faction Domination 

“We have had,” it is pointed out by the 
Washington (D.C.) News (Ind.), “too 
much one-party government, and _ too 
much unrestrained dominance by one fac- 
tion within that one party. Instead of ab- 
sorbing all opposition into the New Deal, 
the country’s crying need is just the op- 
posite—a minority strong enough and in- 
telligent enough to keep the majority al- 
ways on its mettle. In short—a return to 
real bipartisan government.” 

“It may be debatable,” comments the 
St. Louis (Mo.) Star-Times (Ind.), 
“whether the country is ready for or 
needs a bipartisan Cabinet, if that would 
imply any abandonment, in fact if not in 
theory, of our ordinary democratic proc- 
esses leading up to the November election.” 

“A leader can secure the fullest measure 
of support from. men of all parties,” ac- 
cording to the Providence (R.I.) Bulletin 
(Ind.), “by calling them to his side and 
having confidence in them, as President 
Wilson did in the last war. He hunted high 
and low for the best brains and gave them 
authority. The best brains are similarly 
available to Mr. Roosevelt today, if he will 
put aside his inhibitions against business 
and industry that have been so charac- 
teristic for the past seven years.” 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand- 
ing importance in National Affairs today.) 


MOBILIZING OUR ECONOMIC POWER 


for War-Time Regulation of Industry and Labor 


New Program 


Direction by existing agencies 
is projected to replace plan 
drafted by Army and Navy 


Being drawn in Washington are blue- 
prints to forge into a single war machine 
the machinery of government and the ma- 
chinery of industry. When completed, 
these blueprints will provide a master 
plan for the mobilization of American in- 
dustry and labor for war, just as military 
maps form the basis of a general’s battle 
plan. 

The most important fact about this 
planning activity is that a new program is 
being devised; a program to mesh industry 
and labor into the existing framework of 
government if war comes. The industrial 
mobilization plan designed by the Army 
and the Navy has been discarded. 

Behind the Administration’s decision to 
draw new patterns for industrial mobiliza- 
tion is the conviction that existing agencies 
of the Government, with increased power, 
can function as well during war as any 
emergency organizations which might be 
set up. This decision breaks sharply with 
the fundamental thinking that has guided 
war plans of the Army and Navy for the 
last 10 years. 


Controls in the Last War 

The Army and Navy program was es- 
sentially a refinement of the war-time con- 
trols exercised in the last war by the War 
Industries Board, the Food Adminis- 
tration, the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, the Capital Issues Committee and 
other emergency agencies, comprising nine 
in all. 

Keystone of the Army and Navy in- 
dustrial mobilization plan was the War 
Resources Administration, headed by a 
War Resources Administrator who would 
have had virtually dictatorial powers over 
industry and labor. Under him other 
agencies would function—a War Finance 
Administration, with control over gov- 
ernment and private financing; a War 
Trade Administration, with control over 
foreign trade; a War Labor Administra- 
tion, to supply workers for essential in- 
dustries and agriculture, and a Price Con- 
trol Authority, with power to regulate 
both prices and industrial profits. 

A year ago, this program was regarded 
as the nation’s basic war plan, as impor- 
tant to victory as the mobilization of fight- 
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ing forces. The latest draft, issued by As- 
sistant Secretary of War Louis Johnson 
and Secretary of the Navy Charles Edi- 
son, was studied and presumably re- 
vised by a special War Resources Board, 
appointed by the President and headed 
by Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., chairman 
of United States Steel Corporation. 
This Board’s report has not been made 
public. 

Principal reason for the abandonment 
of these plans is said to have been the 
vigorous objections that came from both 





—Harris & Ewing 


EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, JR. 


industry and labor. The old industrial 
mobilization plan called for strict regi- 
mentation of industry for the duration of 
the war. Any factory could be called up- 
on to fill war orders; non-essential indus- 
tries could have been deprived of their 
raw materials; workers could have been 
moved from one plant to another as war 
needs demanded. 

The fact that plans have been changed, 
however, does not mean that business or 
labor can expect to operate under a war 
economy free from government control. 
The experience of England in the present 
war has demonstrated that production 
must be geared finally and completely to 
the war demands of the nation. 

British attempts to rely upon vol- 
untary production by industry, to coun- 





sel with labor over wages and hours, have 
led to the conscription of both capital and 
labor. In the brief period of 150 minutes, 
Parliament adopted Major Clement R. 
Attlee’s bill to place every person, every 
piece of property, every penny in the 
realm at the government’s service. 

Henceforth the British Cabinet has 
complete authority to order labor to work 
12 hours a day in aircraft factories or any 
other plants; the government can borrow 
the fortunes of any British millionaires it 
pleases and spend them as it will. It can 
assume complete control over the opera- 
tion and output of any factory. Wages are 
to be fixed by government decree, and, 
with a 100 per cent excess profits tax, no 
business can expect to benefit financially 
from war production. 

No such drastic controls—even in war 
—are now planned in Washington. Never- 
theless, the basis for such controls exists 
in the Federal Government. The fact that 
this basis does exist probably underlies 
the decision to dispense with a War Re- 
sources Administration. 


Putting Arms Before Autos 
Fundamental purpose of any war econ- 
omy is to turn the energies of the nation 
from peace-time to war-time pursuits; to 
produce arms, ammunition, food and 
clothing, first for the Army and second 
for the civilian population; to make sure 
that more tanks roll off assembly lines than 
passenger cars; that shells are made in- 
stead of sewing machines. Secondary pur- 
pose is to see that the switch from peace 
to war is made without violent price dis- 
locations, to see that neither capital nor 
labor profits unduly from the war effort. 
To carry out these purposes, the Gov- 
ernment must make sure that raw mate- 
rials—the products of farm and factory— 
go first to essential industries. Steel must 
go to an armor plate factory before a 
plant making kitchen cabinets can get it; 
wool must go into uniforms and _ blankets 
before it goes into rugs. The problem is to 
set up government controls to achieve this 
goal. Planners in Washington appear to 
believe the problem already is half-solved. 
The Department of Agriculture, for ex- 
ample, already controls prices and produc- 
tion of farm crops. The Federal Trade 
Commission could easily expand its al- 
thority to control both wholesale and re 
tail prices of industrial products, to super 
vise whatever industrial agreements may 
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be necessary to speed factory output. 

The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, with its authority over issues of 
stocks and bonds, could encourage es- 
sential industries to expand and at the 
same time prevent non-essential enter- 
prises from getting new capital. The Re- 
construction Finance Corporation has 
ample funds to finance any government- 
supported building or plant expansion. 
Problems of taxation could remain in the 
hands of the Treasury. 

The Treasury, in fact, with broader 
power to license exports and imports, 
could easily take charge of foreign trade, 
cooperating with the Maritime Commis- 
sion, the Export-Import Bank, the Com- 
merce and State Departments. The Labor 
Department has authority under the Walsh- 
Healey and Wage-Hour Laws to control 
wages and hours of labor. The National 
Labor Relations Board and the U.S. Con- 
ciliation Service presumably could take 
care of industry’s labor problems. 

The Navy, under the Naval Emergency 
Fund Act, already has power to requisition 
war materials from industry in time of 
war. Drafted in the War Department is a 
form of requisition order which would 
give the same power to the Army. These 
requisitions, however, are designed for 
use only after contract negotiations with 
industry fail. In that event, a factory may 
be required to fill government orders at a 
predetermined price. 

Existing government agencies thus could 
be adapted to invoke war-time controls 
over prices, finance, tax policies, foreign 
trade, labor and agriculture. The Gov- 
ernment could, therefore, avoid the neces- 
sity of setting up emergency agencies like 
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those of the last war and which would 
come into play in one form or another 
under the old industrial mobilization plan. 

The only remaining function—and one 
of the most important—would be to or- 
ganize some over-all control over indus- 
try. This could be done through a revival 
of the old NRA. It might be accomplished 
more easily through giving the Treasury 
power to license all industries. The Treas- 
ury could then coordinate its tax policies 
more closely to industrial production, reg- 
ulating the profits industry could make 
from war orders. 

Production could fit into the require- 
ments of the Army and Navy by having 
the Treasury include priorities in its in- 
dustrial licenses, giving an armor-plate 
firm, for example, first call on supplies of 
steel and iron. That leaders in the Ad- 
ministration may be considering this pol- 
icy in the event of war is indicated by the 
fact that the Treasury already has be- 
come the coordinator of the aircraft in- 
dustry, and plans, through a licensing sys- 
tem, to allocate production in new plants. 

With thés detail cared for, the Govern- 
ment in its present form appears able to 
impose an important degree of control over 
industry. Only a few new laws would be 
necessary to put these controls into op- 
eration. A law to strengthen the Federal 
Trade Commission’s authority over prices, 
a law empowering the Treasury to license 
business and a law making the material 
resources of the nation available to the 
President probably would do the trick. 


The Problem of Coordination 


The remaining problem would be to co- 
ordinate all these war activities into a 
smooth-running machine. The War and 
Navy Departments placed this coordinat- 
ing authority in the War Resources Ad- 
ministrator. Coordination possibly could 
be accomplished, however, through the of- 
fice of the President himself. 

Since the transition from peace to war 
apparently can be bridged by simply giv- 
ing added powers to existing agencies, why 
did the War and Navy Departments pro- 
pose entirely new and separate war ma- 
chinery? Their reasons are set forth in 
published industrial mobilization 
The 1939 plan says: 

“Since the functions to be accomplished 
are new and temporary, entirely new and 
separate agencies, directly responsible to 
the President, should be created for indus- 
trial mobilization in time of a major war. 
Reliance should not be placed on existing 
governmental departments and agencies 
unless the functions to be used are peace- 
time as well as war-time responsibilities.” 

This statement appears in the 1936 
plan: 


plans. 
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ASSISTANT WAR SECRETARY JOHNSON 


“The controls and functions under dis- 
cussion are not and should not be exercised 
in peace. The emergency organization 
would automatically terminate after the 
war. If these controls were exercised by a 
cabinet department, the tendency would 
be to retain such added war-emergency 
powers after the end of the war and thus 
establish permanently abnormal bureau- 
cratic powers.” 

Officials now planning for the next war, 
apparently, do not share the fears of the 
Army and Navy that war-time controls 
might easily become permanent controls. 
Moreover, they seem to believe that ex- 
isting bureaus and agencies in the Govern- 
ment are fully competent to deal with a 
war situation if it arises. 

These officials doubtless are thinking of 
the post-war readjustment as well as the 
war-time organization. All students of 
modern war recognize that the transition 
from war to peace can be fully as difficult 
as the switch from peace to war. The 
Army and Navy proposed that the “War 
Resources Administrator . might well 
study the desirability of proposing the 
creation of a new and entirely separate 
agency to deal with the rehabilitation 
problem.” 

According to present plans, however, 
both war and post-war rehabilitation, as 
well as the preparedness program, will be 
fitted into the machinery of government as 
it exists today. These plans, moreover, 
call for the application of essential controls 
only. The program, as now being drawn, 
proposes to rely strongly on the joint co- 
operation of business, labor and govern- 
ment both to prepare for and win the next 
war—if it should ever come. 
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SKILLED LABOR’S PIVOTAL ROLE 


Maintenance of Hour Standards Depends on Supply of Craftsmen 


Employers’ fear of shortage 
that would be drag on output 
is discounted by unions 


After a decade of eclipse, the skilled 
workman again holds the key to the na- 
tion’s labor problems. 

Availability of skilled employes in num- 
bers adequate to meet the new demands 
of defense industries is now expected to 
be a chief factor in determining whether 
the Administration can preserve high 
labor standards, especially the short work 
week, and at the same time speed up pro- 
duction. 

Employers already have asked for modi- 
fication of the hours standards, especially 
as they apply to contractors furnishing de- 
fense supplies and equipment, in order to 
avoid “the crippling effects of an almost 
inevitable shortage of skilled labor.” 

They point out that skilled operations 
often constitute a bottle-neck in the pro- 
duction lines, that. output can be ex- 
panded only in proportion to the avail- 
abilty of,skilled craftsmen able to perform 
vital precision operations. 


Union Stand on Hour Laws 

Labor union leaders have continued to 
oppose any relaxation of the hour laws, 
contending that many of the 10,000,000 
unemployed “are skilled mechanics who 
have been denied employment because of 
an arbitrary age limit set by employers”; 
that “investigation of such alleged short- 
ages shows that the inability of most of 
those complaining of such alleged short- 
ages to secure skilled labor is a result of 
their refusal to pay a reasonable rate in 
keeping with the skill required.” 

This statement, issued last week by the 
Executive Council of the International 
Association of Machinists (AFL), con- 
cludes that low wages have “forced thou- 
sands of experienced employes to accept 
employment in industries requiring a less- 
er skill but paying a more reasorfable 
wage.” 

The union position contradicts the find- 
ings of the National Industrial Conference 
Board. That research organization con- 
cluded, after study of this problem, that 
“little help can be expected from the 
large body of the unemployed.” Its study 
explained that, while many men on gov- 
ernment relief projects can undoubtedly 
be absorbed into war work, they are not, 
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for the most part, the type of labor that 
will be particularly needed. 

Labor Secretary Perkins sided last week 
with the labor unions. She expressed 
doubt of any serious shortage of skilled 
workmen and argued against the necessity 
for modifying either the Wage and Hour 
Law or the Public Contracts Act. 

Said she: “There may be a shortage in 
some spots, such as tool and die making, 
pattern making and design drafting, but 
these are small groups. I cannot think of 
any process in the whole defense program 
for which there are no men available.” 

- Miss Perkins cited the records of the 
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Federal Employment Service, which has 
6,000,000 names on its active file of 
persons seeking work. Many of these are 
skilled mechanics, she asserted. 

Subsequently the Labor Secretary called 
in leaders of both the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations to urge cooperation 
in furnishing new employes as they are 
needed by the defense industries. The 
program outlined at this conference was 
similar to one previously advanced by the 
machinists’ union, recommending: 

1. Reemployment of _ skilled, semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers for national 
defense, who are now engaged in other in- 


dustries not in connection with defense or 
relief projects; 

2. Abolition of the age limit in the em- 
ployment of skilled workers; 

3. Opportunity for skilled mechanics, 
forced to seek employment in industries 
where their former training is not re- 
quired, to return to their trades; 

4, Cooperation with the Federal Com- 
mittee on Apprentice Training to insure 
a program of legitimate apprentice train- 
ing. 

The Secretary’s conference also proposed 
the use of the Federal Employment Serv- 
ice to transport unemployed to communi- 
ties where their skills are needed for de- 
fense, and the establishment of new fac- 
tories and plants in “ghost” towns where 
plant and housing facilities already are 
available. 

Not mentioned at the Secretary’s con- 
ference were the intensive training pro- 
grams of Government and industry to 
provide an abundance of young skilled 
workers within the next two years. The 
attitude of labor unions toward these new 
craftsmen is expected to be vitally im- 
portant. 

The unions with closed shop agreements 
will have the power to slow the rate at 
which new workers can be absorbed in 
industry by denying them membership or 
by maintenance of high initiation fees, 
making application for membership an 
impossibility. 

That the unions will attempt within 
the next few months to organize the de- 
fense industries, especially aircraft and 
shipbuilding, was evident in Washington 
last week. The CIO moved to strengthen 
its foothold in the shipbuilding industry 
by the appointment of a new shipyard 
organizing committee. 

The aircraft industry already has been 
subjected to special unionizing efforts both 
by AFL and CIO. Except on the West 
Coast, however, the unionizing campaigns 
have made little headway. 

With the President’s statement last 
week recognizing the right of unions to 
continue to recruit employes of the de- 
fense industries, these unionizing cam- 
paigns can now be expected to be intensi- 
fied. Whether the President’s warning 
against strikes will be accepted as binding 
can be doubted, even though national lead- 
ers of both AFL and CIO may attempt to 
discourage strikes in vital defense in- 
dustries. 
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More Taxes, More U.S. Debt: 
The Cost of Rearming 


Lower Standard of Living Suggested 
As Possible Effect of Heavy Spending 


Broader income tax base, 
heaviest levies in our 
history viewed as probable 


The national defense emergency has 
changed the whole tax outlook and put a 
different complexion on the question of an 
increase in the $45,000,000,000 statutory 
debt limit. 

Administration advisers believe the pros- 
pect is for greatly increased taxes and that 
the American people may have to become 
accustomed to a scale of taxation not 
hitherto known in this country. 

They are convinced, moreover, that an 
increase in the debt limit is inevitable, re- 
gardless of any prospective increase in 
taxes. 

The international situation will be the 
deciding factor. In the background of all 
calculations is the possibility of a German 
conquest of France and England. 

The Administration has not decided 
definitely whether to ask Congress to in- 
crease the debt limit or levy new taxes 
before adjournment. The decision will be 
made by President Roosevelt on the basis 
of a report on the fiscal situation which 
the Treasury is now preparing. 


Action This Session Doubtful 

Congressional leaders, however, have 
indicated that both the tax and debt limit 
questions may go over until the next 
session. They have warned the Presi- 
dent that any attempt to lift the debt 
limit at this session will provoke a long 
controversy. 

One argument in favor of postponement 
is that, after the November elections, both 
the budget and taxation questions will 
have been clarified and can be tackled to- 
gether. Another is that the international 
situation will have cleared, and the coun- 
try will know more definitely what its de- 
fense requirements will be. 

The latter consideration will determine 
plans for new taxes as well as for a higher 
debt limit. There is talk of a $10,000,000,- 
000-a-year defense budget. This would 
Mean a $17,000,000,000-a-year Govern- 
ment, or an increase of nearly $8,000,000,- 
000. If the United States should become 
mvolved in war, either in Europe or with 
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Japan, all calculations would have to be 
revised drastically. 

Congressional leaders have shown a par- 
ticular distaste for tackling the tax prob- 
lem at this time, while the Administration 
has made no move toward preparing new 
tax proposals. John L. Sullivan, Treasury 
tax chief, is merely keeping up to date on 
all tax information in order that the 
necessary data will be available when the 
time comes to prepare a new tax bill. 

Several Republicans, like Senator Van- 
denberg, of Michigan, have argued that 
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new taxes should be voted now to protect 
Government credit. 

A general overhauling of the tax laws 
at the next session of Congress is being 
discussed. Meanwhile, some Administra- 
tion sources suggest an interim defense tax 
in the form of a 10 per cent increase in the 
income levy retroactive to 1940 incomes. 
This would bring in an estimated $250,- 
000,000 in new revenue. 

Administration officials disagree with 
the view expressed by some conservatives 
in Congress that the Government has prac- 
tically reached the limit in taxation. They 





believe it is a matter of what the Ameri- 
can people are willing to stand. They will 
stand more than ever before, officials say, 
in order to see to it that their homes and 
institutions are secure.. 

Considered from this viewpoint, much 
higher income levies than have yet been 
imposed in this country are considered 
practicable. There is talk, in fact, of try- 
ing to accustom the public to a lower 
standard of living so that a larger share 
of the national income could be diverted 
into defense channels as has been done in 
some European countries. 

A broadening of the base by lowering 
exemptions on individual incomes, a pos- 
sible drastic increase in the 4 per cent 
normal tax, higher surtaxes in the so-called 
middle income brackets, reciprocal taxa- 
tion of future security issues by Federal 
and State governments, all enter into cal- 
culations as to 
sources. 

The preparedness drive has weakened 
resistance to an increase in the debt limit. 
Some Republican Congressmen have ex- 
pressed a willingness to cooperate by sup- 
porting a moderate increase. 

There is a strong disagreement, how- 
ever, as to the size of a debt limit increase. 
Some Administration advisers favor a hike 
to $75,000,000,000. Many Congressmen, 
on the other hand, are chary about voting 
new borrowing power in large chunks. 


possible new revenue 


The Immediate Problem 


So far as the immediate future is con- 
cerned, the problem is one of stepping up 
plant capacity and production for na- 
tional defense instead of financing. 

The public debt is now close to $43,000,- 
000,000, leaving an additional deficit 
financing margin of about $2,000,000,000. 

Besides this unused borrowing power, 
the Treasury has a cash balance of $1,300,- 
000,000. It has its $2,000,000,000 stabiliza- 
tion fund “kitty” in case of emergency, 
and if forced to do so, could cash in on 
part of its seigniorage from silver pur- 
chases. 

Preliminary Treasury calculations show 
that, because of the anticipated slow step- 
up in national defense expenditures, the 
Government undoubtedly could squeeze 
through without hiking the debt limit 
until some time in the next session of Con- 
gress. A recession in business of sufficient 
proportion to cause a large revenue loss 
is not looked for. 

At the same time, the increases in de- 
fense and relief appropriations have made 
it impossible, Administration officials ex- 
plain, for the Government to get through 
the coming fiscal year without an increase 
in the debt limit, regardless of any pos- 
sible increase in taxes now in sight. 
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REVAMPING THE INDUSTRIAL ORDER 


Arms Program 


How German-dictated peace 
would still further upset 
present-day world economy 


When President Roosevelt, on May 16, 
asked Congress for a national defense ap- 
propriation of more than three billion 
dollars, he gave the United States a power- 
ful shove toward an armaments economy 
of the order which has prevailed in 
Western Europe the last several years. 
These proposals foreshadow vast indus- 
trial expansion—and at the same time 
preclude any broad return to private initi- 
ative. 

The aircraft program alone spells an 
industrial boom. Production of the initial 
50,000 planes asked is officially estimated 
to cost $7,000,000,000—though it will take 
two years to build the necessary plants 
and train the requisite personnel. It is 
noteworthy that the Army actually is re- 
questing only 10,000 aircraft—indicating 
a realistic appraisal of the difficulties and 
delays to be met. 


Foreshadows Increased 


The structure and organization of Amer- 
ican industry will be almost as greatly af- 
fected by the arms program as the volume 
of output. An armaments economy im- 
plies multiplication of governmental con- 
trols and regulations—priorities in ship- 
ments, allocation of materials, restriction 
of profits, control of the amount and char- 
acter of product. 


Growing Belief Nazis May Win 

This historic shift in American indus- 
trial organization and operation is starting 
off under the shadow of a tense foreign 
military situation. There has been a grow- 
ing belief among qualified Washington 
observers that chances favor a German- 
dictated peace probably this summer or 
autumn. 

So early a peace—on German terms— 
would have two far-reaching effects. First, 
it would accelerate the effort to expand 
armaments; and, second, it would imme- 
diately upset economic conditions in the 
United States as well as throughout the 
world. 


Governmental Controls 


Collapse of Franco-British power, which 
has supported the economic order and sge- 
curity of a large part of the earth, would 
immediately disorganize trade,  invest- 
ments, currencies and industrial operations 
everywhere. Vast areas in Europe, Africa, 
the Near East, and throughout the Orient, 
would be incorporated in Germany’s closed 
totalitarian system—or, in part, taken 
over by Italy, Russia, and perhaps Japan, 
which seem to be waiting to come in “at 
the kill” in order to seize their share of 
the spoils of war. 

A mild foretaste of what can be expect- 
ed in the United States may be seen in 
the market crashes of recent weeks. Dis- 
ruption of industry and finance would be 
severe—and would be followed by au- 
thoritarian reorganization, with intensi- 
fied armament building. Already a na- 
tional budget of $17,000,000,000 is being 
discussed. 

In this setting our present arms pro- 
gram is being initiated. Actual expendi- 
tures will not start before September. Pre- 
paratory plant extensions, renovations and 
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Amended defense plans now being put through Congress 
call for a total of slightly more than $3,000,000,000. 
This is twice as much as the 1940 fiscal year expenditures 
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the low of 1934. The national economy 
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The Trend of Business 
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shifts, however, already are getting under 
way. Consumer goods, like autos and 
housing, may have to be restricted. In the 
circumstances, predictions of the actual 
trend of business volumes, of course, con- 
tinue futile. 
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Gains for Business 
Despite Market Drop 


Feature of the recent economic situation 
is the quiet advance in business activity, 
as contrasted with near-panic in the spec- 
ulative markets. Industrial production in- 
dex has risen for two successive weeks to 
an estimated level of 107, against the 
April low of 102 (monthly average) . 

The rise is again centering around steel, 
which went up last week another three 
points, to 73 per cent of capacity. The 
improvement, however, is becoming more 
general, with a pick-up in the motor in- 
dustry, gains in department store sales, 
and continued activity in residential build- 
ing, which, in April, had the best month 
since mid-1937. 

It is still too early to decide whether 
or not this is the start of a sustained for- 
ward move. Too much depends on wheth- 
er there is to be an early peace—and on 
what terms. In short, the advance is part- 
ly speculative, though based in part, also, 
on an actual increase in export buying of 
steel. 

Increase in consumer demand, extend- 
ing to both durable and non-durable goods, 
may be the beginning of a new sustained 
buying move—or it may be merely a 
temporary reversal of a downward wave of 
buying. 


Commodity Prices Fall 


Commodity prices have continued to de- 
dine, the Bureau of Labor Statistics daily 
index falling to 110.5 on May 23 against a 
high of 118.1 on May 13. The decline has 
been general, though industrial raw ma- 
terials have shown stiff resistance. 

A cheerful note was contributed by the 
successful flotation of U.S. Steel’s $75,000,- 
000 bond issue, reflecting underlying 
strength of the investment market. Other 
large issues, however, have been with- 
drawn, pending more settled conditions. 

Exports fell 8 per cent in April to 
$315,000,000 as a result of loss of the 
Scandinavian markets. Further declines 


may be expected for a month or two be- 
cause of the invasion of Scandinavia and 
the Low Countries—which should soon be 
made good by increased sales to the Allies 
and South America. 
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Industry on the March: 
Impact of Rearmament 


The Michigan-Oliio region, with relative 
immunity to air attack, is to get big 
development of new arms industries. Steel, 
motors, machinery, rubber involved. Plants 
are already retooling, working on “edu- 
cational orders”; others building or pro- 
jected. Detroit expects early swing into 
high tempo. Lorain and Mansfield, Ohio, 
are to get $3,000,000 in new steel and elec- 
tric manufacturing plants. 


* * * 


The big motor companies at Detroit 
are already gearing to turn out machine 
guns, cannon, gun sights, firing pins and 
other munitions of war. Ford can readily 
turn to tanks and submarine chasers in 
existing plants. General Motors units are 
producing or contracting for delivery of 
Diesel engines, airplane engine parts, tor- 
pedo boats, army trucks; Chrysler and 
Briggs are working on fuses, shell forgings, 
cartridge cases, aviation motors and other 
items. 


* * * 


Federal government plans to go into 
munitions industry in an important way, 
constructing plants and leasing them for 
private operation. In addition to airplane 
factories—in planning stage—$44,000,000 
is available in War Department appropri- 
ation for special plants; powder and shell- 
loading plants, anti-gas treatment of cloth- 
ing, extensions of government arsenals. 


* * * 


Procurement for national defense will 
affect many industries. Under the heading 
of commercial equipment are such items as 
trucks, autos, clothing, blankets, etc. Non- 
commercial equipment includes antiair- 
craft guns, gas masks, rifles, machine guns, 
shell machinings, searchlights. Only a lim- 
ited number of companies have had educa- 
tional orders and installed necessary equip- 
ment for these items. 


* * * 


Latin America and our Western States 
stand to benefit from large investments 
proposed for developing new sources of 
“strategic materials’ now mainly im- 
ported from Malaysia, East Indies, Russia 
and Central Europe. Prominent among 
these are rubber, which can be produced 
in Brazil and elsewhere in Latin America 
—though at increased cost; tin, produced 
in small but increasing amounts in Bolivia; 





tungsten and manganese, of which there 
are large but low-grade, high-cost, de- 
posits in Western United States. 


* * * 


Grain farmers salvaged a $30,000,000 
profit on stored wheat last month. Liqui- 
dating approximately 140,000,000 bushels 
pledged to the Government just before 
the loans expired on April 30, they turned 
into cash a profit of over 20 cents per 
bushel. In the ensuing three weeks, wheat 
prices crashed over 30 cents, which would 
have wiped out all their paper gains. The 
slump, however, has cut $100,000,000 or 
more off prospective value of the 1940 crop 
and clouds the outlook for rural purchas- 
ing this summer and autumn. 


* * * 


Labor and personnel problems are forced 
to the front in industry as rearmament 
gets under way. Shortages of skilled labor 
exist, particularly in naval architects, ship 
loftsmen and fitters, marine engineers, 
tool makers and designers, die makers, 
barrel-borers, turners, metal workers, avi- 
ation instructors and airplane mechanics. 
There are corresponding shortages of 
trained and experienced personnel of man- 
agerial rank throughout industry. 


* * x 


New colonial possessions for the United 
States, involving changes in trade relation- 
ships, are envisaged in recent Senate pro- 
posals for purchase of various island de- 
pendencies of the Allied Nations. The 
plan, advanced by Senators Clark, Pepper, 
Gillette and others, is that the United 
States take over these territories as part 
payment of the old war debts, to insure 
that they will not fall into Germany’s 
hands. Bermuda, the Bahamas, Jamaica 
and many other West Indian islands are 
involved. The Guianas and British Hon- 
duras on the mainland present a special 
problem. Latin American nations would 
object to their acquisition by Uncle Sam. 
But in any event provision would be made 
to assure their independence of any totali- 
tarian power. 


* * * 


Foreign investments of the United States 
are in deplorable shape. Of $6,092,000,000 
foreign bonds owned in this country, 
$2,322,000,000—over one third—are in de- 
fault. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT appeal to the federal 
courts from a decision by the Tariff Com- 
mission raising or lowering duties on a 
product in which you may be interested. 
The Supreme Court holds that courts can- 
not substitute their judgment for the judg- 
ments of the Tariff Commission and of the 
President in changing the rates of duties 
on imports. 

* * * 

YOU CAN, if you are having trouble 
with antitrust laws, probably enlist the 
aid of the Department of Commerce in 
working out your problems with the De- 
partment of Justice. A consent decree was 
recently arranged in this manner for the 
potash industry. 


* * * 

YOU CANNOT, in arranging to pur- 
chase the operating rights and properties 
of a motor carrier where approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is nec- 
essary, agree to pay the losses and take 
the profits of that carrier between the date 
of the purchase contract and the date of 
ICC approval. The Commission holds such 
contracts are unlawful. 

* * & 

YOU CANNOT increase your working 
force in order to destroy the majority 
status of a union and then refuse to bar- 
gain with the union. The Labor Board 
holds that such tactics cannot affect the 
union’s status as a collective bargaining 
agent. 

* * * 


YOU CANNOT refuse to bargain with 
a union purporting to represent a ma- 
jority of your employes on the ground 


that an election conducted by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board was unfair. 
The Fifth Circuit Cotrt of Appeals in a 
recent decision ruled that employers must 
abide by elections certified by the Labor 
Board, especially since the employer has 
observers to watch the balloting. 


* * * 


YOU CAN contest a state law prohib- 
iting sales of merchandise below cost and 
probably win your suit if the law merely 
bars all below-cost selling. The Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court holds that a sweep- 
ing prohibition against price cutting vio- 
lates both the federal and state constitu- 
tions. Below-cost selling can be barred, 
the Court held, only when the purpose of 
such sales is to destroy competition or to 
deceive and mislead customers. 

* * * 

YOU CAN deduct as a business ex- 
pense, for federal income tax purposes, 
the amount you may have subscribed to 
a guaranty fund to persuade a bank to 
take over the assets of another bank in 
order to avert adverse effects on your 
business. The Board of Tax Appeals so 
holds. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT use a union’s demand 
for a closed shop as a basis on which to re- 
fuse to bargain on all points. The Seventh 
Circuit Court of Appeals upholds a Labor 
Board finding that such a refusal violates 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act. 


* * * 


YOU CAN form with other business 
men an association to take over and op- 
erate an electric power plant for the joint 
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benefit of your businesses, without sub- 
jecting the power plant to federal taxes 
as a corporation. The Board of Tax Ap- 
peals holds that such an association is not 
taxable as a corporation. 


* * * 


YOU CAN avoid a charge of discrimi- 
nating against union workers in your re- 
hiring policies only if you reemploy the 
same percentage of union men that you 
laid off when you curtailed operations. An 
employer who laid off 59 union officials 
and rehired only two of them, while he 
rehired two-thirds of the other laid-off 
workers, is found by the Labor Board to 
have unlawfully discriminated against the 
union. 

* * * 

YOU CANNOT avoid paying income 
taxes upon the entire income from oil and 
gas properties you are purchasing, even 
though half that income is to be applied 
on the purchase price. The Supreme Court 
holds that all proceeds from the sale of oil 
and gas must be included in the gross in- 
come of the operator of the properties. 

* * * 

YOU CANNOT, as the manager or op- 
erator of a freight forwarding company, 
enter into any joint rates with a trucking 
firm. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion holds that freight forwarding com- 


. panies, which consolidate small shipments 


of goods to take advantage of carload rates, 
are shippers, and therefore are not en- 
titled to joint rates. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, apparently, sue in fed- 
eral court to prevent Congress from fixing 
prices for the goods you sell in interstate 
commerce. The Supreme Court, in up- 
holding the Bituminous Coal Act, appears 
to hold that Congress can fix prices for 
any commodity it wishes, provided that 
such price-fixing is to protect interstate 
commerce. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT include in the wages 
you pay your employes any charges for 4 
company house or similar living facilities 
you may furnish them, and thus bring 
their wages up to legal minimums, unless 
the Wage-Hour Administrator has deter- 
mined the reasonable cost of such facili- 
ties. A federal court in Georgia holds that 
employers who seek to include living fe 
cilities in wages paid must have the Wage- 
Hour Administrator determine their value. 
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Flier Who Guides Our Air Expansion Program 
... Key Man on Military Affairs in the House 


Maj. Gen. Henry H. Arnold 


Chief of Army Air Corps, a 
specialist in the techniques 
of handling planes and men. 


National defense and airplanes are the 
big words in Washington today. And in 
the Capital those words are linked with 
the name of blond, blue-eyed Maj. Gen. 
Henry H. Arnold, Chief of the Army Air 
Corps, the “ride-’°em-cowboy” of the air 
lanes. 

Back in 1912, when quaint flying bunga- 
lows were taking faltering crow-hops, 
Lieut. Arnold predicted that the airplane 
would become a dominant weapon in war- 
fare. Today, 28 years later, he has seen 
his warning come true, and now his phi- 
losophy is this: “Let us fervently hope 
that our air force, built for defense, may, 
by its power and efficiency, keep our 
boundaries inviolate without the necessity 
of delivering a single hostile blow.” 

As head of the Army’s flying fleet, he is 
in the top position to realize this hope. 
And, as Chief of the Air Corps, he is re- 
sponsible for the original program that will 
give weight to his expectation, the current 
augmentation schedule that started out to 
give the United States Army Air Corps 
5,500 planes, approximately 45,000 men 
and 4,500 officers by the end of June, 1941. 
Now that total war is erupting in Europe 
and President Roosevelt has moved to in- 
crease drastically the national defense 
budget, to the tune of 50,000 ‘planes a 
year, this air program will be even more 
extensive, of even greater significance. 


Trail-Blazer of the Air 


Genera! Arnold, who has flown 29 of 
his 53 years, mostly in the West, has 
grown up with aviation. His promotions 
have been as steady as the leaping prog- 
tess of military flying. Many of the records 
of aviation have been the records of 
“Happy” Arnold. 

Among the earliest of the Army’s 
trained aviators, he established an alti- 
tude record in 1912, when he piloted a 
Burgess-Wright plane to 6,540 feet. In that 
same year he received the first award of 
the Mackay Trophy for a reconnaissance 
fight 30 miles around Washington in an 
elaborate, chain-and-sprocket, 40-horse- 
power biplane of the early Wright type. 
Also, that year, he was the first military 
aviator to make use of the radio to report 
his observations. 
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—Harris & Ewing 


REPRESENTATIVE MAY 


In 1935, General Arnold again won the 
Mackay medal for his notable exploit in 
leading a mass flight of 10 bombers from 
Washington to Fairbanks, Alaska, on an 
air survey of mountain ranges against hair- 
raising hazards. 


Administrator and Technician 
When General Arnold was appointed 
Chief of the Air Corps in September, 1938, 
army bigwigs knew a man of high adminis- 
trative ability had been chosen for the 
job, at a time when organization in the 
expanding air forces was a matter of seri- 
ous national concern. And they realized 
they had chosen, as well, an expert techni- 
cian and skilled flier, an officer who had 
specialized in general aeronautical engi- 
neering, in aerial photography, topograph- 
ical problems and aerial mass tactics. 
“Contact” always has been the word 
for Henry Arnold, but today, for the Gen- 
eral, the word is used in regard to Con- 
gress as well as to airplane motors. An out- 
standing congressional liaison man, he 
hasn’t pulled his punches while champion- 
ing aerial defense in the halls of the Cap- 
itol. Furthermore, he is not, as many 
army officers have a reputation of being, 
a “yes man.” In 1926 he was reprimanded 
for what was considered too much air- 
armament zeal, for his blunt defense of 
Maj. Gen. Mason M. Patrick’s demand 
for changes in the Air Corps organization. 





Rep. Andrew Jackson May 


A ‘millions-for-defense’ man 
in charge of legislation to 
strengthen the Army. 


“I strictly adhere to the principles of 
George Washington, believing that nation- 
al defense is the surest guarantee of peace,” 
says one of the most prominent of to- 
day’s headline Congressmen, big, 170- 
pound Andrew Jackson May. As chair- 
man of the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, he is a key man in the country’s de- 
fense program, the administration leader 
in whose hands are the new plans to 
strengthen the Army. 

Representative May always has been a 
“millions-for-defense” man. Considered an 
enthusiastic advocate of army expansion, 
he has been in the past strongly opposed to 
the Ludlow war referendum proposal, very 
much in favor of military training for the 
CCC and insistent upon “the strongest 
possible fortifications” for the coast. 

Mr. May was born 64 years ago “on 
Beaver Creek,” in Floyd County, Ky. 
After attending the county schools, and 
later teaching in them, he entered South- 
ern University Law School in Tennessee, 
graduating with a bachelor’s degree in 
1898. Then he jumped into politics as fast 
as he could. One of his first public acts at 
that time was a speech in support of Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan. Soon he was appoint- 
ed special judge in two Kentucky counties, 
and in 1901 he was elected prosecuting 
attorney, with re-election four years later. 

During the next two decades Mr. May 
had what he calls “an active and success- 
ful business career.” At one time he was 
president of the Beaver Valley Coal Com- 
pany. Later, in Congress, although he had 
sold out his interests, that experience was 
responsible for his concern for the coal in- 
dustry, for his opposition to the TVA. 

In 1928 he carried a Democratic Party ~ 
banner into the then 10th Congressional 
District of Kentucky, a stronghold of Re- 
publicans. The G. O. P. landed on Mr. 
May with what seemed to him a load of 
bricks. After election, defeated and some- 
what groggy, he got to his feet, waited for 
two years and then sailed in victoriously. 
He has been in the House ever since. 

Mr. May has always been an admirer of 
John Nance Garner. The Vice President, 
in the eyes of Representative Andrew Jack- 
son May, has many of the qualities and 
principles of one General Andrew Jackson. 
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‘Mr. Hitler Goes to Washington’ 


A Preview by 


Adolf Hitler, Esq. 

En Route. 

Dear Sir:—A lot of folks in these parts are expecting your 
arrival in Washington soon. One or two have even published a 
time-table for you, with alternate routes via Greenland (15 hours) 
and Brazil (18 hours). 

May we suggest that the latter route, although longer, will 
afford us the opportunity to give you a much warmer reception 
than if you come by way of Greenland’s icy mountains, where we 
have only a consul—and one who hasn’t been on the job very 
long at that? 

We understand that up to last September you had never been 
out of your native Austria and your adopted Germany save for a 
temporary sojourn in France some twenty-five years ago. In case 
you do include Washington in your present grand tour, there are 
a few facts with which you ought to be acquainted before embark- 
ing, and we trust you will not think us too forward in volunteering 
advice. Most Americans find Washington very, very confusing 
indeed, even including some who have actually come here. 

First of all, of course, you will want some place to live. The 
White House, of course, is just an old-fashioned dump and it has 
no balcony for you to stand upon to review the marching Silver 
Shirts and Bundsmen. The Capitol is more your style. However, 
although a lot of sleeping is done there, it has no bedrooms. If you 
do not mind roughing it for a night or two, a cot could be put up 
for you in the office of the Senate Committee on Expenditures in 
Executive Departments. You won’t be disturbed by anybody there. 


As to getting around town, 
you will find the taxicabs a 
blessing unless you have a car 
of your own, when they are 
not. There are 1.7 taxicabs 
per capita in Washington, but 
none when you need one. 
Finding a place to park is an 
impossibility. In fact, traffic 
is considered Washington’s first line of defense. We’d just like to 
see one of your 80-ton tanks try to get from the Lincoln Memorial 
to the Capitol at 4:30 p.m., when all the government employes are 
streaming home to Arlington or Georgetown. Nyah, nyah, nyah! 

And it would be unfortunate (for you) to make the perilous 
ocean crossing in safety only to be run down by a trolley car mak- 
ing a left turn against traffic at 14th Street and Pennsylvania 
Avenue, or by one going the wrong direction on the one-way street 
encircling Dupont Circle. These are but minor hazards and purely 
localized. Most Washingtonians overcome them by crossing streets 
in the middle of the block. Maybe a Nazi salute will have some 
effect on the traffic. If you will wear your uniform, you probably 
will be taken for one of the several kinds of policemen we support 
here in Washington—Capitol cops, park cops, White House cops, etc. 

Now about places to see, and men to meet. You will want to 
see Congress in action, we suppose. So would a lot of other persons. 
The best time to see Congress in action is the week before adjourn- 
ment. Then there is action, and nothing else. On the other hand, 
you may want to see Congress in deliberation. In that case, any 
old day will do except during that ultimate week. Don’t miss our 
historic river, the Potomac, especially if you are arriving by 
parachute. 

Remember that the large domed building, full of mummies, 
fossils and pickled skulls, is not one of the government executive 
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Our Own Parachute Correspondent 


departments. It is the Natural History Museum. You can always 
tell a government department by its one crowded, busy office, 
where the press agents are at work. 

sons who wear their hair over 


SY . 
their eyes and who make fe- 


‘ 
rocious faces—not if you have seen yourself in the news reels, 
Adolf. John is our biggest labor leader, especially in girth; he used 
to be the New Deal’s banker, but now he is biting the palm he 
once greased, which may remind you of your own Fritz Thyssen, 
in a way. We have another labor leader in town, Bill Green of the 
AFL. He is a good egg and you won’t like him either. 

You will want to stop off for a bit of merry banter with Harold 
Ickes, our Falstaffian Secretary of the Interior, who has provided 
most of the Government’s comic relief in the last seven years 
without once cracking a smile himself. You would think he was 
in deadly earnest all the time. And there are others you will want 
to meet: Secretary Morgenthau, who grows apples and debts; Sec- 
retary Wallace, who grows weeds on the nation’s farms; Postmaster 
General Jim Farley, the philatelists’ friend, who will call you 
“Adolf” before you can say Demokratisches Nazional Komitat. 


There are many interesting 
persons in Washington whom 
you simply must meet. There 
is that noted Shakespearian 
scholar, John L. Lewis, for 
instance. We assume that you 
are not intimidated by per- 








You have already met our 
Mr. Sumner Welles, we un- 
derstand, so you can use him 
as a reference if you are shy 
about barging in upon strang- 
ers without an invitation. So, 
if you want to swap ideas 
with Secretary of State Hull 
on Mexican oil or South 
American trade, in which you are both interested, all you have 
to do is say: “We have a mutual friend in Mr. Welles,” for ex- 
ample. Maybe that will get you in to see Senator Hiram Johnson, 
too. Oh, you will have a lot of fun and you will meet a lot of 
persons with interests the same as yours. For instance, those who 
also want to annex the British West Indies. Oh, and Mr. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 

To make sure of meeting most of these interesting persons you 
will probably have to get to Washington pretty soon, but, if you 
are detained against your will by pressure of business on the 
Western Front, we won’t feel angry or slighted. Who knows but 
what all of them will be around for another four years, anyhow? 
They seem to feel that, if you do have any intentions of coming 
to Washington, they ought to stay in town indefinitely. The city 
has changed so since 1933 that the Republicans won’t be able to 
find their own way around. 

Anyhow, the summers are awfully hot here. Perhaps you had 
better wait until after election. Everything in the United States 
is being postponed till then, as a matter of fact. And, if we don't 
see you over here, we may be seeing you over there, Adolf—who 
knows? Who knows anything? 

Yours for bigger and better airplanes, 
Fifteenth Columnist 
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# lhe Yeas aud Ways ' 


Epiror’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Panama Canal Defense 

Sir:—In reference to my letter (U.S. 
N., May 3, page 23), events abroad for 
the past several days have materially al- 
tered my view. I believe that we must re- 
view immediately our naval strength if 
we are, with any chance of success, to pro- 
tect our interests in both the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. 

While it might be possible for us to hold 
the Panama Zone indefinitely, I do not 
believe that we would have any chance of 
saving the canal from destruction, or 
rather from such destruction as would 
render it unavailable for the transit of the 
Fleet, in the face of an aerial attack com- 
parable to the attacks which have been 
launched in Europe in the last few days. 
Therefore it appears to me that our plans 
must be made on the basis of losing in the 
early stage of any serious conflict the use 
of the Panama Canal. Planes based in 
either Central or South America will, I be- 
lieve, notwithstanding the most powerful 
defenses, be able to break through and de- 
liver a paralyzing blow. 

Corcate W. Darven, Jr., (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia, Member House Committee on 

Naval Affairs. 


* * * 


Our “Potash Capital“’ 

Sir:—The May 17 issue of your excel- 
lent magazine carried a map _ showing 
where America finds its strategic raw ma- 
terials. I was surprised and disappointed 
that California was designated as the 
source of supply of potash. 

This little city is known as the “Potash 
Capital” of the U.S. We believe it is the 
only place in the nation where potash is 
MINED commercially and _ profitably. 
During 1939, approximately 8,000 railroad 
cars of potash were shipped from this 
point. 

Carlsbad, N. Mex. W. A. Dunnam 
[Ed. Note: The map in question 
was designed to show raw materials 
produced in this country, and those 
that must be imported. The symbols 
were not intended to designate the 
precise centers in this country where 
these raw materials are to be found.] 
* * * 
Planes Instead of Pensions 

Sir:—Where can one find a more perfect 
“Midas” than Uncle Sam, in his role as the 
collector of all gold, to be buried in the 
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hills of Kentucky? Better that he give 
the Allies all the planes they need and 
thereby avoid paying pensions for a hun- 
dred years. 

Worcester, Mass. C. W. Kinney 


* * * 


A Three-Point Platform 

Sir:—The best defense is a quick of- 
fense, as Hitler proves daily. I therefore 
urge you to use your influence for: 

1. Repeal of the Neutrality Act. 

2. An embargo on all trade with ag- 
gressor nations, effective immediately. 

3. An announcement to all the world 
that the U.S. will aid the Allies with 
materials to the full extent of its power. 
New York, N. Y. 


* * * 


Mr. Roosevelt's Popularity 


Sir:—Some persons are puzzled by Mr. 
Roosevelt’s popularity as indicated by 
straw votes. But the explanation is very 
simple. It is owing to the New Deal’s 
liberality with the contents of the public 
treasury. 

The subsidizer, as you know, is always 
popular with the subsidized. So, really, it 
is not Mr. Roosevelt or the New Deal that 
is so popular, but an open public treasury, 
the depository of the taxpayers’ money. 
All those citizens, as well as aliens, who 
have had -or are having their thirst 
quenched at the free-flowing spigot of the 
public treasury cask are, of course, bally- 
hooing the praise of the man and the 
party in whose name the spigot was turned 
on and left to flow. 
Bowling Green, Ky. 


FLoreENcE BorineG 


W. H. BrasHear 


* *~ * 


Defense Appropriations 

Sir:—Your article, “Will U. S. Miss the 
Bus?” (U.S. N., May 17) should cause 
its readers some serious thinking because, 
if it took eight billion dollars to get so lit- 
tle in the way of protection, we have not 
enough wealth in the U.S. to build up a 
defense against a potential enemy equal to 
the present belligerents of Europe. 

When this session of Congress opened, 
the President recommended certain 
amounts of money for relief and defense. 
For a while everything seemed favorable. 
But, as election was nearing, the Congress- 
men made an about-face; increased relief 
and at the same time reduced the defense 
appropriations. This act, as I can see, will 
insure their own security, before that of 
their country. 

The last month’s world events proved 
the Congressmen’s grave mistake. Realiz- 
ing it, Congress will approve the Presi- 
dent’s latest demand without even giving 
it much consideration. No sane person can 


disclaim its urgency. However, much at- 
tention should be given to the fact that 
the taxpayers are entitled to receive the 
full value for their money in the way of 
armaments, without being taken advantage 
of in the end. 


Wilmington, Del. H. N. 


* * * 


Col. Lindbergh’s Views 

Sir:—Since when does “getting the 
breaks” and having the good luck to fly 
across the Atlantic Ocean the first time 
qualify anyone as a statesman, military 
expert, high and mighty critic of every- 
thing and anybody? 

Colonel Lindbergh seems to have 
jumped all the way from an obscure mail 
pilot, who was probably a pretty good 
boy, to a world critic, military genius and 
seasoned statesman, but apparently very 
few people believe it but he himself. 
Atlanta, Ga. A. G. Corrin 








Uy will find that 


New York has more to 
offer when you make 
your home at the 
Savoy-Plaza 


Special 
World’s Fair 


Summer Rates 


Single Rooms from $5 
Double Rooms from $7 


Air-conditioned rooms available 


Fine Shops and Theatres Nearby 
Subway toWorld’s Fair at the Door 


Henry A. Rost, Managing Director 
George Suter, Resident Manager 


SAVOY- PLAZA, Overlooking Central Park 
Fitth Avenue, 58th to 59th Sts., New York 


Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address 
should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date 
change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which 
copies are now being received 
and the new address at which 
you wish to receive copies. 
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Three Cabinet Shifts Ahead . . . More Power 
To Check Inflation . . . War Training for CCC? 


Word is that Roosevelt put his foot 
down flatly on War Department plans 
to set up war mobilization machinery 
that would be under civilian control. 
President’s privately expressed deter- 
mination is to keep any war controls 
firmly in the hands of the permanent 
government agencies. 
* & @ 
Younger officers in the U.S. 
Army and Navy are wondering 
quietly whether policy-determin- 
ing Officials in this Government’s 
armed services are any nearer to 
being abreast of the times than 
were British and French officials 
who tried to use 1914 methods 
against a 1940 German Army. 
xk * 
President intends to use Henry Mor- 
genthau as key man in defense prep- 
arations, charged with effective spend- 
ing of billions. 
xk * 
A big inside debate is going on 
over the question of whether the 
British Empire, in event of de- 
feat, should set up headquarters 
in Canada to continue opera- 
tions. One group insists this 
would tend to bring European af- 
fairs too deeply into this hemi- 
sphere for comfort. 
x k * 
New Deal group is jubilant over what 
its members say confidently is the 
President’s decision to accept a third 
nomination, if offered to him unani- 
mously by the Democratic conven- 
tion. Unanimous offer is looked for 
by them. 
x 2 @ 
Reports direct from German 
headquarters have it that Ger- 
mans themselves were amazed at 
the way Allied troops and officers 
responded to modern form of at- 
tack, showing lack of apprecia- 
tion of what airplanes and motor- 
ized troops could do. 
= 2 ® 
Roosevelt is planning three Cabinet 
changes—War, Navy and Labor—to 
get action speeded on defense prob- 
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lems. Original idea of using the Cab- 
inet for a coalition of Republicans 
and Democrats blew up. 
xk *&* *& 
Federal Reserve Bank officials 
are rushing work on a bill giving 
them power to deal with possible 
inflation stimulated by national 
defense spending. Proposal is a 
substitute measure for the Mead 
Bill now being considered by the 
Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee. The measure would 
provide broad powers to avert 
the boom danger from huge ex- 
cess reserves now lying idle in the 
nation’s banking system. Present 
controls are considered inade- 
quate. 
x &£ @ 
CCC directors in Washington are em- 
barrassed by previous statements 
strongly condemning the idea of mili- 
tary training for Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps enrollees. Some adminis- 
tration quarters are now pushing such 
a plan to meet the defense emergency. 
Director James J. McEntee is report- 
ed to have received the President’s 
private pledge two months ago that 
no such action would be taken. Pend- 
ing word from the White House, CCC 
officials are soft-pedaling their former 
stand. 
xk 
Some administration economists 
are saying privately that, with 
the Government stepping up ex- 
penditures, the Federal Reserve 
Board’s industrial production in- 
dex may bounce back to 120 per 
cent of the 1923-25 average in the 
next six or eight weeks. This pre- 
supposes, however, a continua- 
tion of the war and large-scale 
Allied buying. The index is now 
around 107, as compared with 
102 in April. 
xk & 
Although Col. F. C. Harrington, 
Work Projects Administrator, is plac- 
ing particular stress on giving na- 
tional defense projects the right-of- 
way, there is no likelihood that there 


will be any unusual step-up in the 
use of relief labor for this purpose. 
The Army and Navy will have first 
call on the WPA in cases where they 
can use it in construction work. But 
the WPA is making no effort to in- 
duce local sponsors to give prior con- 
sideration to defense in preparing 
projects, taking the view that the 
agency’s huge road-building and com- 
mercial airport contruction programs 
have indirect defense value. 
& & @ 
Senate approval of a House bill 
to apply state sales taxes to 
goods sold on federal reservations 
is expected before adjournment. 
Move is part of an increasing 
drive to apply state taxes, or 
their equivalent, to federal prop- 
erties. 
* & @ 
General legislation to prohibit fed- 
eral agencies engaging in radio and 
motion picture work is forecast by ob- 
servers of trends for the next Con- 
gress, in view of restrictions placed 
around such activities at the present 
session. More than 30 agencies en- 
gage in one or the other of these ac- 
tivities, some in both, and all without 
specific authority. 
xk & 
Sponsors of Public Works Ad- 
ministration projects which will 
not be completed before June 30, 
the legal deadline, need not be 
alarmed lest further federal pay- 
ments be denied. Congress has 
started legislation to extend the 
limit for another year. 
xk k * 
The $1,000,000 President Roosevelt 
has asked to encourage rubber pro- 
duction in this hemisphere is the fore- 
runner of other requests for agricul- 
tural cooperation with Latin Amer- 
ican republics, in the name of conti- 
nental solidarity. 
x kk 
Friends of Mayor Fiorello H. La 
Guardia, of New York, are talk- 
ing him up as an ideal Secretary 
of War. 
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THE STORY OF ADVERTISING 





CHAPTER I 


In the early days... 


The dictionary says that advertising is, “to 
warn, to give notice to; to inform; to make 
known.” Not surprising then that advertising, 
having so broad a meaning, should have come 


into being as soon as men started to barter— 


for the most part, illustrations and emblems to 
identify the kinds of goods they had for sale. 
During the rule of the Czsars a painted cow 
represented a dairy; a flying cherub with a 


shoe in each hand identified the cobbler; a 





back in the earliest 





ages of the world. 
The merchants of 


Egypt and Babylon 


limited their advertis- 





ing to the use of the 


BLOCK OF HOUSES 
TO BE LET FROM THE FIRST IDES OF JULY 


SHOPS WITH THEIR BOWERS 
AND GENTLEMEN'S APARTMENTS 


THE HIRER MUST APPLY TO THE SLAVE 
. OF CN ALIFUS NIGIDIUS SENIOR 
s 


mule turning a mill 
meant a bakery; and a 
bush, for some reason 
which isn’t entirely 


clear, was the trade- 











mark of the Roman 





public crier — simply because the great ma- 
jority of their customers were unable to read. 
Later, the Carthaginians introduced the sand- 
wich man; then came the signboard developed 


by the Romans and the Greeks and showing, 


saloon. The Romans, always progressive and 
very much up to the minute, took the simplest 
method “to warn and make known” the goods 
they had to sell. When property owners had 


apartments for rent they let the fact be known. 


Advertising has traveled a long road since its beginnings. Today the makers 


and vendors of products have available highly selective mediums for reaching 


specially selected audiences. THE UNITED STATES NEWS is a good example of a 


selective medium. That is why more than 150 important advertisers use its pages. 
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@ Actual color photograph showing how ultra-violet rays of sunshine make Luckies’ fine golden tobaccos extra mellow! 


Sunshine mellows-heat purifies ; 


RE YOU SMOKING more today? 
The 


you smoke, the more you need the 


Remember this: more 
throat protection of “It’s Toasted.” 
For “Toasting” removes certain harsh 
throat irritants found in all tobacco. 


Sunshine mellows — heat purifies 


and that’s how “Toasting” works. 
At the New York World’s Fair three 


million visitors have seen how “It’s 


Toasted” —the higher heat treatment 
and the ultra-violet ray — removes 
certain harsh irritants—makes Luckies 
easy on your throat. 

Try Luckies for a week. Then you'll 
see why with independent tobacco 


¢ 
experts —buyers, warehousemen,§ 


auctioneers — 


... WITH MEN WHO KNOW TO- 
BACCO BEST—IT’S LUCKIES 2 TO1 


HAVE YOU TRIED A JUCKY LATELY ? 


